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HAMISH 
NOT 


SQUEAMISH 


IT has often been remarked 
that devotees of The Macallan 
Malt Whisky nurture an almost 
mystical belief in the ‘water of 
life’ qualities of their favourite 
dram. But seldom has it found 
such expression as in the follow- 
ing true anecdote kindly related 
to us by Mr C. Wemyss of 
Ravenhead, Notts. 


‘My friend Hamish, at a pre- 
Christmas party in my garden, 
found a fly had landed in his 


glass, and drowned. “Don’t 


worry, Hamish,” said I. “Have 
another Macallan in a clean 
glass.” “I shall do nothing of the 
sort,” he replied, removing the 
tiny creature from his glass and 


sipping the sherry-gold elixir. 


“The Macallan never hurt a fly, 
and nor does a fly hurt The 
Macallan!” Ten minutes later 
indeed the insect stirred and 


flew off. 


“There you are,” said Hamish 
triumphantly. “And now you can 


give me a gnat’s more.” ’ 


THE MACALLAN. 
THE MALT. 


THE MACALLAN® Scotch Whisky. 43% alc.fvol. Sole U.S. importer Rémy Amérique, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. © 1999 The Macallan Distillers Lid. 
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Stories by Mary Ann Taylor-Hall 
ISBN 1-889330-36-1 $21.95 cloth 


ISBN 1-889330-37-X $13.95 paper 
Available January 2000 


James Baker Hatt 


Praise for Previous Work: 


“Lush and loaded as a bluegrass lick, Taylor-Hall’s language 
moves with the speed and subtlety of a well-played fiddle— 
by turns wild, headlong and driven, or intense, plaintive and 
lonesome. . . . A literary touchstone. . . . [This novel] gives 
voice to an age, a state of mind, for women living in the 
second half of the century.” 


—-The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Mulroney & Others 


by Baron Wormser 


ISBN 1-889330-38-8 $20.95 cloth 
ISBN 1-889330-39-G $12.95 paper 


Available February 2000 


Praise for Previous Work: 

“Only poets as honest as this one can persistently acknowledge 
the mercuriality of ‘truth’ and can therefore speak, not 
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my own efforts to explain this impressive and timely book.” 
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A NETWORK OF LITERARY ART CENTERS AT YMCAS 
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Wirters Voice’ 
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“We have to think up new, lasting link-ups for books and 
readers and writers. This is what the YMCA National 
_ Writer’s Voice is doing across America. And it is 
unprecedented, crucial, breakthrough work—nothing less 


_than the firing up of synapses in the national mind.” 
novelist E.L. Doctorow, Chair Emeritus 


YMCA National Writer’s Voice Centers 
34 YMCA Writer’s Voice Centers across the country are meeting the particular needs of 
their communities through public readings, workshops, writing camps, magazine publishing, 
school residencies, and other activities. Centers also participate in national programs, 
conferences, funding initiatives, and training in the literary arts. 


YMCA National Readings Tour 1999 
Some of America’s most celebrated authors are touring the country for 
public readings at select YMCA Writer’s Voice centers. 
JAYNE CORTEZ GERALD STERN GEORGE PLIMPTON MINNIE BRUCE PRATT 
Ba DONALD HALL LESLIE FEINBERG LINDA GREGG & others 
fe] KATHERINE PATERSON PAM HOUSTON TINA HOWE to be announced, 


The Writers Community Writer-in-Residence Awards 
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mid-career writers of literary achievement. Award winners conduct master-level writing 
workshops and give public readings at their host YMCA. 
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DEBBY BULL, JANICE EIDUS, fiction—New York City, NY STEVEN SCHREINER, 
fiction-Billings, MT LINDA NEMEC FOSTER, poet—Detroit, MI poet-Quincy, IL 


YMCA National Writer’s Voice Training 
Program Schools offer year-round training in literary arts program development to 
YMCA staff and volunteers in 23 cities across the country. Scholarships are available 
to attend training sessions. 


For information contact the YMCA National Writer’s Voice Office 
101 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IL 60606 * 1-800-USA-YMCA ext 515 or FAX 312-977-1729 


Programs are made possible by the generous support of the 
Lila Walloce-Reader’s Digest Fund, the National Endowment for the Arts, 
The William Bingham Foundation and the lannan Foundation, 
as well as numerous state and local associations. 
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Ripper! 

Poems by Carl Jay Buchanan 

H| Six psychological portraits of the main suspects 
| shockingly yet precisely detail the bizarre work- 
ings of the Ripper’s own mind during the act of 
murder. The text explores why we are haunted , 
yet fascinated by this figure who remains for us 
| the incarnation of rape and rage. 
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A Taxi to the Flame 


Poems by Vickie Karp 
From rattling Manhattan subways where under- 
ground riders transform on Halloween night, to 
suburban mornings in which a hedge clipper neat- 
ens a waking vision of the world, the poems are a 
love story of destinations met, people remem- 
bered, and places found. 


cloth, ISBN 1-57003-295-5, $15.95 
paper, ISBN 1-57003-296-3, $9.95 
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POETIC IMPRESSIONS 
from Duke 


Diva 

RAFAEL CAMPO 

Campo, one of America’s 
most acclaimed younger 
poets, explores further the 
epic themes of his Cuban 
heritage, his work as a doc- 
tor, and his identity as a gay 
man. The collection culmi- 
nates with his new and dar- 
ing translations of Federico 
Garcia Lorca’s sonetos. 


“Campo’s rhymes and iambs 
construct their music against 
the edgy, recognizable world 
his poems inhabit. . . .” 
—Mark Doty, author of Sweet 
Machine 


112 pages, paper $14.95 


Also from Rafael Campo 
What the Body Told 
136 pages, paper $14.95 


Castaway 
YVETTE CHRISTIANSE 


Christiansé presents an epic 
yet fragmented poetic story set 
on the island of St. Helena. 


“A remarkable book. It’s a 
delight to discover a poet who 
makes use of all the tech- 
niques that have been too 
readily ceded to fiction.” 
—Marilyn Hacker 


120 pages, paper $14.95 


Mutual Impressions 
Writers from the Americas 
Reading One Another 

ILAN STAVANS, EDITOR 


Leading writers focus on the 
work of another literary figure 
from across the hemispheric 
divide: Jorge Luis Borges 
reads Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Susan Sontag reads Machado 
de Assis. And many more. 


304 pages, paper $17.95 


Duke University Press 


Available at bookstores or toll-free 1-888-651-0122 
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DOES YOUR 
READING LIST 
NEED DOWNSIZING? 


Readers today face a dilemma—too much information and too 
little time. If your coffee table is covered with magazines that you 
won't have the luxury of reading, here’s a solution: Re-engineer your 
reading habits. Focus on the one magazine that offers essential, supe- 
rior writing every month, on every page. Harper's Magazine. 


With a host of original features, including the legendary Harper's 
Index, the always surprising Readings section, and the award-winning 
Notebook column, Harper’s Magazine challenges conventional 
thought at every turn, with wit, wisdom, and horse sense. You may 
well find that it offers you more than the sum total of all the other 
magazines you receive. 


So re-engineer your reading list with a special introductory sub- 
scription to Harper’s Magazine. Reserve your subscription now and 
receive 12 issues for just $12, a 76% savings off the newsstand price. 
Send in the coupon below and make room on your coffee table for an 
essential magazine—Harper’s. 


(_] Yes, please send one year (12 issues) for just $12. 
L] I prefer two years (24 issues) for $22. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


L] PAYMENT ENCLOSED [_] BILL ME LATER 


Mail to: Harper’s Subscription Department, 
P.O. Box 7511, Red Oak, IA 51591-0511 
For immediate service call toll free: 1-800-444-4653. 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. Canada $25.68 CDN except New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia 
$27.60 CDN (includes postage and all Canadian taxes). All other countries $41 (U.S. dollars only, includes 


special delivery). 
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from My Century 


Günter Grass 


1914 

Finally, in the mid-sixties, after two of my colleagues at 
the institute tried and failed several times, I managed to bring 
the two elderly gentlemen together. Perhaps I had better luck 
because I was a young woman, and Swiss to boot, that is, I 
had the bonus of neutrality. My letters, despite the objective 
tone I used to describe the object of my research, were meant 
as a sensitive if not timid knock at the door. The acceptances 
arrived within a few days and at nearly the same time. 

I characterized them to my colleagues as an impressive, if 
slightly fossilized pair. I had booked them quiet rooms in 
the Zum Storchen. We spent much of the time in the Rôtis- 
serie there with its view of the Limmat, the Town Hall directly 
opposite, and the Zum Rüden house. Herr Remarque, who 
was sixty-seven at the time, had come from Locarno. Clearly 
a bon vivant, he seemed more fragile to me than Herr Jünger, 
who had just turned seventy and made a sprightly, pointedly 
athletic impression. He lives in Wiirtemberg, but had come 
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MY CENTURY 17 


to Zurich via Basel after making a foot tour through the 
Vosges to the Hartmannsweiler Kopf, the scene of severe 
fighting in 1915. 

Our first session was anything but promising. The conversa- 
tion of my “witnesses of an era” centered on Swiss wines, 
Remarque preferring Ticino vintages, Jünger those of La Déle 
in the canton of Vaud. Both made a show of plying me with 
their well-conserved charm. I found their attempts to use 
Schwyzerditsch amusing but tiresome. It wasn’t until I 
quoted the opening of “The Flemish Dance of Death,” an 
anonymous song popular during the First World War— 
“Death rides on a raven-black steed, / Wearing a stocking 
cap over his head”—that things changed. First Remarque, 
then Jiinger hummed the haunting, melancholy melody, and 
both knew the lines that brought the refrain to a close: “Flan- 
ders is in danger. / Death is there no stranger.” They looked 
off in the direction of the cathedral, its spires towering over 
the houses along the embankment. 

Following this meditative interlude, broken only by some 
clearing of throats, Remarque said that in the autumn of 
1914—he was still on a school bench in Osnabriick while 
volunteers at Bixschoote and Ypres were lying in their own 
blood—the Langemarck legend, that is, that German soldiers 
had responded to English machine-gun fire by singing 
“Deutschland über alles,” had made a great impression on 
him. That, together with their teachers’ exhortations, had 
moved many a class to enlist in the war effort. Every second 
soldier did not return. And those who did—like Remarque, 
who was not allowed to continue his education—were tainted 
to this very day. He still thought of himself as one of the 
living dead. 

Herr Jünger, who had followed his fellow writer’s account 
of his school experiences with a delicate smile, qualified the 
Langemark legend as “patriotic balderdash,” though he ad- 
mitted that long before the war began he had been obsessed 
with a craving for danger, a yen for the unusual—“be it only 
a stint in the French Foreign Legion.” “When it broke out 
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18 GUNTER GRASS 


at last, we felt we’d been fused with an enormous body. Yet 
even after the war showed its claws, I was fascinated, during 
the raiding parties I led, by the idea of battle as inner experi- 
ence. Fess up, my friend. Even in AX Quiet on the Western 
Front, your excellent debut, you described the camaraderie 
unto death among soldiers in highly moving terms.” 

The novel did not record what he himself has experienced, 
Remarque replied. It brought together the frontline experi- 
ences of a generation sent to the slaughter. “My service in the 
ambulance corps provided me with all the material I needed.” 

I wouldn’t go so far as to say the gentlemen began to argue, 
but they made a point of showing how they differed on 
matters military, how opposed their very styles were, and that 
in other respects as well they came from opposing camps. 
While one of them still considered himself “an incorrigible 
pacifist,” the other wished to be seen as an “anarch.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Remarque said at one point. “Why, in 
The Storm of Steel you were like a holy terror bent on adven- 
ture. Till Ludendorff’s final offensive. You would throw to- 
gether a raiding party for the bloodthirsty pleasure of taking 
a quick prisoner or two—and possibly a bottle of cognac . . .” 
But then he admitted that his colleague’s diary gave a partially 
valid description of trench and positional warfare and of the 
character of the matériel battle. 

Towards the end of our first round—by which time the 
gentlemen had emptied two bottles of red wine—Jiinger re- 
turned to the issue of Flanders. “Digging trenches along the 
Langemarck front two and a half years later, we came across 
belts, weapons and cartridge cases from 1914. We even found 
spiked helmets, the kind worn by whole volunteer regiments 
marching off to war...” 


1915 
Our next round took place at the Odeon, a café so venerable 
that, until the German Reich granted him safe conduct to 
Russia, Lenin sat there reading the Neue Zürcher Zeitung and 
the like, secretly planning his revolution. We concentrated on 
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MY CENTURY 19 


the past rather than the future, though the gentlemen insisted 
on opening the meeting with a champagne breakfast. I was 
setved orange juice. 

They laid their evidence, their once hotly debated novels, 
on the marble table between the croissants and the cheese 
platter. AX Quiet on the Western Front had had much larger 
editions than The Storm of Steel. “Once my book was burned 
publicly in ’33,” Remarque said, “it was out of print for a 
good twelve years—and not only in Germany—while your 
hymn to war has obviously been available everywhere and at 
all times.” 

Jünger made no response. But when I brought the conversa- 
tion round to the trench war in Flanders and the chalky soil 
of the Champagne region and placed pictures of the areas 
under siege on the table, which had since been cleared, he 
immediately started in on the Somme offensive and counter- 
offensive and made a point that set the tone for the rest of 
the conversation: “That miserable leather spiked helmet— 
which you, my most worthy colleague, were spared—was re- 
placed as early as June 1915 in our section of the front by a 
steel helmet. It was developed by an artillery captain named 
Schwerd after a number of false starts in a race with the 
French, who were also introducing steel helmets. Since Krupp 
was not in a position to manufacture a suitable chrome alloy, 
contracts went to other companies, including the Thale Iron 
Works. By February 1916 steel helmets were in use on all 
fronts. Troops at Verdun and on the Somme received them 
first; the east front had to wait the longest. You have no 
idea, my dear Remarque, how many lives were lost to that 
useless leather cap, which, leather being in short supply, was 
actually made of felt. The losses were particularly great in 
positional warfare, where every well-aimed shot meant one 
man fewer, every bomb fragment blasted its way home.” 

Then he turned to me and said, “The helmet used by your 
Swiss police today—true, in modified form—is modeled after 
our steel helmet down to the pins that provide ventilation.” 

My response—‘“Fortunately our helmet has not had to stand 
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up to the bombardments of matériel you so powerfully cele- 
brate’—he passed over in silence, inundating instead the 
pointedly tight-lipped Remarque with further details, from 
the battle-gray finishing process used for rust protection to 
the neck protector in the back and the horsehair or quilted- 
felt lining. Then he lamented over the poor visibility in trench 
warfare as a result of the front rim having to protrude enough 
to provide protection down to the tip of the nose. “You can 
be sure I found the heavy steel helmet a terrible burden 
while leading raids. It was admittedly frivolous of me, but I 
preferred my good old lieutenant’s cap, which, I should add, 
was lined with silk.” Then something else occurred to him, 
something he qualified as amusing. “By the way, I keep a 
Tommy helmet on my desk as a souvenir. It’s completely 
different, flat as it can be. With a bullet hole in it, naturally.” 

After a lengthy pause—the gentlemen were having plum 
brandy with their coffee—Remarque said, “The M-16 steel 
helmets, later M-17, were much too large for the green re- 
placement recruits; they kept slipping. All you could see of 
the childlike faces was a ftightened mouth and quivering 
chin. Comical and pitiful at once. Nor need I tell you that 
infantry bullets and shrapnel could pierce even steel . . .” 

He called for another brandy. Jiinger joined him. The nice 
Swiss Meidschi was served another glass of freshly squeezed 
orange juice. 


1916 

After an extended stroll on the Limmat Embankment past 
the Helmhaus and along Lake Zurich’s promenade followed 
by a quiet period imposed by me and respected, I believe, 
by both gentlemen, we were invited to dinner by Herr Re- 
marque—who thanks to the screen versions of his novels 
clearly belongs to the category of well-to-do authors—in the 
Kronehalle, a solid, upscale restaurant with an artistic ambi- 
ence and authentic Impressionists as well as Matisse, Braque 
and even Picasso hanging on the walls. We had whitefish, 
then Rds and strips of stewed veal in the Swiss manner, 
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and finally espresso and armagnac for the gentlemen and a 
mousse au chocolat fot me. 

Once the waiter had cleared the table, I concentrated on 
positional warfare along the western front. Without con- 
sulting their works, both gentlemen were able to recount 
instances of reciprocal drum fire lasting for days and putting 
their own trenches in jeopardy; they described the staggered 
trench system, the breastworks, the saps, the dugouts, the 
tunnels burrowed deep in the earth, the underground pas- 
sageways, the galleries for explosives and espionage, the tangle 
of barbed-wire barricades, but also foxholes and whole 
trenches under water. Their experiences sounded extraordi- 
natily fresh, and if Remarque qualified his by saying he had 
only built trenches, never fought in them, he also said, “I 
did see what became of them though.” 

Whether they spoke of building trenches, going for food, 
ot laying barbed wire at night, every detail was vivid. Their 
memories were precise, and only occasionally did they sink 
into anecdotes, like the talks Jiinger had at the far ends 
of the saps—that is, at a distance of no more than thirty 
paces—with the Tommies and Frogs in his school English and 
French. After a few descriptions of offensives and counter- 
offensives I had the feeling I’d been there. 

Then they turned to English mines and their effectiveness, 
the “rattler,” the bottle mine and shrapnel; they spoke of 
duds and heavy grenades with percussion fuses and time fuses, 
of the noises made by approaching guns of various calibers. 
Both men were able to imitate the voices that went to make 
up the disturbing concerts known as “cordons of fire.” It must 
have been hell. 

“And yet,” Hert Jiinger said, “there was one element alive 
in us all, an element that spiritualized the desolation of war: 
the objective pleasure we took in danger, the chivalrous im- 
pulse to persevere in battle. Yes, I can state without compunc- 
tion: As the years went by, the flame of the prolonged battle 
produced an increasingly pure and valiant warrior caste . . .” 

Herr Remarque laughed in Herr Jiinger’s face. “Come off 
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it, Jünger! You sound like a country squire. Cannon fodder 
quaking in oversized boots—that’s what they were. Animals. 
All right, maybe they were beyond fear, but death never left 
their minds. So what could they do? Play cards, curse, fanta- 
size about spread-eagled women and wage wat—murder on 
command, that is. Which took some expertise. They discussed 
the advantages of the shovel over the bayonet: the shovel not 
only let you thrust below the chin; it gave you a good solid 
blow, on the diagonal, say, between neck and shoulder, which 
then cut right down to the chest, while the bayonet tended 
to get caught between the ribs and you had to go all the way 
up to the stomach to pull it loose. . .” 

As none of the Kronenhalle’s reticent waiters dared ap- 
proach our boisterous table, Jiinger, who had chosen for what 
he called our “working dinner” a light red, poured himself 
another glass and, after a pointed pause, took a swig. “True, 
true, my dear Remarque, but I still maintain that when I saw 
my men lying motionless, stone-like, in the trenches, rifles 
pointed, bayonets fixed, when I saw steel helmet after steel 
helmet, blade after blade shining by the light of a flare, I 
was suffused with a feeling of invincibility. Crushed we could 
be, yes, but not conquered.” 

During the ensuing silence, which no one seemed able to 
break—Herr Remarque was on the point of saying something, 
then dismissed it with a wave of the hand—both men raised 
their glasses, but looked past each other as they simultaneously 
downed what was left in them. Remarque kept tugging on 
the handerkerchief in his breast pocket, Jiinger shot me 
glances that made me feel like a rare insect he needed for his 
collection, while I focused on my formidable portion of 
mousse au chocolat. 

Eventually they loosened up and started in on the “cannon 
fodder’s” slang. Latrine rumors, to be precise. Apologies were 
duly proffered when the language got too rude for the “little 
Swiss Miss,” as Remarque called me in jest. In the end, each 
praised the other for the graphic quality of their coverage of 
the front. “Who else is there but us?” Jiinger asked. “The 
French have got only that madman Céline.” 
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1917 

Right after breakfast—nothing opulent this time, no 
champagne; in fact, the gentlemen decided to accept my 
recommendation of Birchermiiseli—we resumed our conver- 
sation. As if talking to a schoolgirl they were afraid to shock, 
they gave me a cautious account of chemical warfare, that is, 
the deliberate use of chlorine and mustard gas as ammunition, 
referring partly to their own experience but also to second- 
ary sources. 

We had come to chemical weapons without beating around 
the bush, when Remarque brought up the Vietnam War, 
which was going on at the time of our conversation, and 
called the use of napalm and Agent Orange “criminal.” “Once 
you drop an atom bomb,” he said, “you lose all inhibitions.” 
He condemned the systematic defoliation of the jungle by 
surface poisons as a logical continuation of the use of poison 
gas in World War I and agreed with Remarque that the 
Americans would lose this “dirty war,” which had no use for 
true “soldierly behavior.” 

Though we must admit,” he added, “that we were the 
first to use chlorine gas. In April 1915, at Ypres, against 
the English.” 

Whereupon Remarque cried out—so loud that a waitress 
came to a halt not far from our table and then rushed off— 
“Gas attack! Gas! Gaaas!” and Jünger imitated the ring of 
the alarm with a teaspoon. Then suddenly, as if obeying 
some inner command, he was serious and to the point: “We 
immediately started oiling our rifle barrels and anything made 
of metal. Those were our orders. Then we buckled on the 
gas masks. Later, in Monchy, just before the Battle of the 
Somme, we saw a group of gas victims writhing and moaning, 
water streaming from their eyes. But the main thing chlorine 
does is to eat away at your lungs, burn them up. I saw what 
it could do in enemy trenches as well. Not long thereafter 
the English began using phosgene on us. It had a sickly 
sweet smell.” 

Then it was Remarque’s turn: “They would retch for days, 
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spewing out their burnt up lungs. The worst thing was when 
they were caught in a shell hole or funk hole during a barrage 
of fire, because clouds of gas would settle in any depression 
like jellyfish, and woe unto him who took his mask off too 
soon . . . The replacements, inexperienced, were always the 
first to go . . . Poor, young, helpless lads bumbling about 
. . . Baggy uniforms . . . Turnip-white faces . . . Still alive 
but with the deadpan gaze of dead children . . . I once saw 
a dugout filled with the poor beasts . . . All blue heads and 
black lips . . . Taken their masks off too soon . . . Hemorrhag- 
ing to death.” 

They both apologized: it was too much so early in the 
morning. I could tell they found it odd and unpleasant for 
a young lady to be interested in the bestialities war naturally 
entailed. I assured Remarque—who, more than Jiinger, saw 
himself as a gentleman of the old school—that he needn’t 
wotty about me: the report that Biihrli has commissioned 
from us had to be comprehensive, after all. “I’m sure you're 
aware of the quality of the weapons Bührli turns out for 
export,” I said, and asked them for more detail. 

Since Herr Remarque gazed off in the direction of the 
Town Hall bridge and the Limmat Embankment and did not 
respond, Herr Jünger, more in control of himself, filled me 
in on the development of the gas mask and then of mustard 
gas, which was first used—and by the Germans—in June of 
1917 during the third battle at Ypres. It formed an all but 
odorless, barely perceptible cloud, a kind of mist that stuck 
to the ground and didn’t start taking effect—eating away at 
your cells—until three or four hours after you breathed it. 
Dichloroethy! sulfide, an oily compound sprayed in tiny 
drops. No gas mask could keep it out. 

Herr Jiinger went on to explain that entire trench systems 
would be infected with the gas, whereupon they would be 
evacuated without a fight. “But late in the autumn of ’17,” 
he said, “the English captured a major cache of mustard 
gas grenades and immediately used them against us. Many 
soldiers lost their sight . . . Tell me, Remarque, wasn’t that 
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what landed the greatest corporal of all times in sick bay at 
Pasewalk? Where he spent the rest of the war in safety. And 
where he decided to go into politics.” 


1918 

After a short shopping spree—Jiinger stocked up on cigars, 
including the Brisago variety, while Remarque followed my 
advice and bought his Frau Poulette a silk fichu at Grieder’s— 
I took them to the station in a cab. Since we had time to 
burn, we went to the bar. I proposed a light white wine for 
our farewell drink. Although everything had in principle been 
covered, I did keep a record of the hour-long conversation. 
When I asked whether they had had direct experience with 
the tanks the English deployed in large numbers during the 
last year of the war, they jested chat they had never been run 
over by them, but both had come across “smoked out colossi” 
during counteroffensives and said the only defense were flame 
throwers and tied-together hand grenades. “The tank,” Jiinger 
pointed out, “was still in its infancy. The time of rapid encir- 
clement was still to come.” 

They both proved keen observers of the war in the air. 
Remarque recalled bets made in the trenches and behind the 
lines: “A portion of liverwurst or five cigarettes against whether 
a Fokker or an English single-seater would be the first to 
sprout a tail of smoke and go into a spin. Though we were 
outnumbered in any case: by the end there were five English 
or American planes to every one of ours.” 

“Their superiority in matériel was overwhelming across the 
board,” said Jiinger by way of confirmation, “but it was espe- 
cially noticeable in the air. Still, I was always a little jealous 
of our boys in their triplanes. Air battles were such a chivalrous 
undertaking. How daring it was for a single plane to sail out 
of the sun and pick its opponent out of the enemy pack. 
What was the motto of the Richthofen squadron again? Oh, 
I remember: ‘Steadfast yet wild!’ And they were a credit to 
it. Cold-blooded yet fair. The Red Baron is still worth reading, 
my friend, despite the fact that towards the end of his ex- 
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tremely animated memoirs even the Herr Baron had to admit 
that by 1917 at the latest the idea of a bright and cheerful 
war was a thing of the past. Down below the landscape was 
all muck and shell holes. Everything dogged and determined. 
Yet he remained brave to the very end, to the moment he 
was called down from the sky. It was the same on the ground. 
Only their matériel was strong. ‘Undefeated in the field!’ was 
the way we put it. Even with the revolt on the home front. 
But when I count up my wounds—at least fourteen hits, of 
which five were from guns, two from shell splinters, one from 
shrapnel, four from hand grenades and two from miscellane- 
ous flying metal, which comes to a good twenty scars, because 
some of them both went in and came out—I can only conclude 
it was worth it.” He delivered the bottom line of his balance 
sheet with a peal of ringing or, rather, venerable yet youth- 
ful laughter. 

Remarque listened, withdrawn. “Can’t say I agree,” he 
finally ventured. “I was hit only once, digging trenches, and 
that was enough for me. I can’t match your exploits: I was 
in the ambulance corps later, nothing more; I can’t compete 
with your Pour le mérite chain. But we were defeated in the 
end. In every respect. And you and your kind lacked the 
courage to admit defeat. Clearly you lack it even now.” 

Was that all that needed saying? No. Because Jiinger 
brought up the influenza epidemic that made the rounds of 
both camps as the war drew to a close: “Over twenty million 
deaths from influenza, approximately the same as the number 
of deaths on the battlefield. And when you fell in battle, at 
least you knew what for.” 

“What for, in heaven’s name?” Remarque muttered under 
his breath. 

Slightly embarrassed, I chose this point to put my copies 
of their two most famous books on the table and asked for 
their signatures. Jiinger immediately wrote “For our brave 
Vreneli” above his, while Remarque signed beneath a clearcut 
message: “How soldiers turn to murderers.” 

Now everything had been said. The gentlemen emptied 
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their glasses, stood at almost the same time—Remarque first— 
and made a quick bow, thereby managing not to shake each 
other’s hand and making a symbolic attempt at kissing mine. 
They both assured me I did not need to accompany them to 
the platform: they had nothing but hand luggage. 

Herr Remarque died four years later; Herr Jiinger clearly 
intends to live out the century. 
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Tattoos 
1. Chicago, 1969 


Three boots from Great Lakes stumble arm-in-arm 
Past the hookers 
And winos on South State 
To a tat shack. Pissed on mai tais, what harm 
Could come from the bright slate 
Of flashes on the scratcher’s corridor 
Wall, or the swagger of esprit de corps? 


Tom, the freckled Hoosier farmboy, speaks up 
And shyly points 
To a four-inch eagle 
High over the Stars and Stripes at sunup. 
A stormy upheaval 
Inside—a seething felt first in the groin— 
Then shoves its stubby subconscious gunpoint 


Into the back of his mind. The eagle’s beak 
Grips a banner 
Waiting for someone’s name. 
Tom mumbles that he’d like the space to read 
FELIX, for his small-framed 
Latino bunkmate with the quick temper. 
Felix hears his name and starts to stammer— 


He’s standing there beside Tom—then all three 
Nervously laugh 
Outloud, and the stencil 
Is taped to Tom’s chest. The needle’s low-key 
Buzzing fusses until, 
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Oozing rills of blood like a polygraph’s 
Lines, there’s a scene that for years won’t come off. 


Across the room, facedown on his own cot, 
Stripped to the waist, 
Felix wants Jesus Christ 
Crucified on his shoulder blade, but not 
The heart-broken, thorn-spliced 
Redeemer of punk East Harlem jailbait. 
He wants light streaming from the wounds, a face 


Staring right back at those who’ve betrayed him, 
Confident, strong, 
With a dark blue crewcut. 
Twelve shading needles work around the rim 
Of a halo, bloodshot 
But lustrous, whose pain is meant to prolong 
His sudden resolve to fix what’s been wrong. 


(Six months later, a swab in Viet Nam, 
He won't have time 
To notice what’s been inked 
At night onto the sky’s open hand—palms 
Crawling with Cong. He blinks. 
Bullets slam into him. He tries to climb 
A wooden cross that roses now entwine.) 


And last, the bookish, acned college grad 
From Tucson, Steve, 
Who’s downed an extra pint 
Of cut-price rye and, misquoting Conrad 
On the fate of the mind, 
Asks loudly for the whole nine yards, a “sleeve,” 
An arm’s-length pattern of motives that weave 


And eddy around shoals of muscle or bone. 
Back home he’d signed 
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On for a Navy hitch 
Because he’d never seen what he’s since grown 
To need, an ocean which... 
But by now he’s passed out, and left its design 
To the old man, whose eyes narrow, then shine. 


By dawn, he’s done. By dawn, the others too 
Have paid and gone. 
Propped on a tabletop, 
Steve's grappling with a hangover’s thumbscrew. 
The bandages feel hot. 
The old man’s asleep in a chair. Steve yawns 
And makes his way back, shielded by clip-ons. 


In a week he’ll unwrap himself. His wrist, 
A scalloped reef, 
Could flick an undertow 
Up through the tangled swash of glaucous cyst 
And tendon kelp below 
A vaccination scallop’s anchored seaweed, 
The swelling billow his bicep could heave 


For twin dolphins to ride toward his shoulder’s 
Coppety cliffs 
Until the waves, all flecked 
With a glistening spume, climb the collar- 
Bone and break on his neck. 
When he raises his arm, the tide’s adrift 
With his dreams, all his watery what-ifs, 


And ebbs back down under the sheet, the past, 
The uniform. 
His skin now seems colder. 
The surface of the world, he thinks, is glass, 
And the body’s older, 
Beckoning life shines up at us transformed 
At times, moonlit, colorfast, waterborne. 
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Figuring out the body starts with the skin, 
Its boundary, its edgy go-between, 

The scarred, outspoken witness at its trials, 
The monitor of its memories, 

Pleasure’s flushed archivist and death’s pale herald. 
But skin is general-issue, a blank 

Identity card until it’s been filled in 
Or covered up, in some way disguised 

To set us apart from the beasts, whose aspects 
Are given, not chosen, and the gods 

Whose repertoire of change—from shower of gold 
To carpenter’s son—is limited. 

We need above all to distinguish ourselves 
From one another, and ornament 

Is particularity, elevating 
By the latest bit of finery, 

Pain, wardrobe, extravagance or privation 
Each above the common human herd. 

The panniered skirt, dicky, ruff and powdered wig, 
Beauty mole, Mohawk, or nipple ring, 

The penciled eyebrow above Fortuny pleats, 
The homeless addict’s stolen parka, 

Face lift, mukluk, ponytail, fez, dirndl, ascot, 
The starlet’s lucite stiletto heels, 

The billboard model with his briefs at half-mast, 
The geisha’s obi, the gigolo’s 

Espadrilles, the war widow’s décolletage . . . 
Any artangement elaborates 

A desire to mask that part of the world 
One’s body is. Nostalgia no more 

Than anarchy laces up the secondhand 
Myths we dress our well-fingered goods in. 

Better still perhaps to change the body’s shape 
With rings to elongate the neck, shoes 
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To bind the feet, lead plates wrapped to budding breasts, 
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The Sadhu’s penis-weights and plasters, 
The oiled, pumped-up torsos at Muscle Beach, 
Or corsets cinched so tightly the ribs 
Protrude like a smug, rutting pouter pigeon’s. 
They serve to remind us we are not 
Our own bodies but anagrams of their flesh, 
And pain not a feeling but a thought. 


But best of all, so say fellow travelers 
In the fetish clan, is the tattoo, 
Because not metely molded or worn awhile 
But exuded from the body’s sense 
Of itself, the story of its conjuring 
A means defiantly to round on 
Death’s insufferably endless emptiness. 
If cave men smeared their bones with ochre, 
The color of blood and first symbol of life, 
Then peoples ever since—Egyptian 
Priestesses, Mayan chieftains, woady Druids, 
Sythian nomads and Hebrew slaves, 
Praetorian guards and Kabuki actors, 
Hell’s Angels, pilgrims, monks and convicts— 
Have marked themselves or been forcibly branded 
To signify that they are members 
Of a group apart, usually above 
But often below the rest of us. 
The instruments come effortlessly to hand: 
Fish bone, razor blade, bamboo sliver, 
Thorn, glass, shell shard, nail or electric needle. 
The canvas is pierced, the lines are drawn, 
The colors suffuse a pattern of desire. 
The Eskimos pull a charcoaled string 
Beneath the skin, and seadogs used to cover 
The art with gunpowder and set fire 
To it. The explosion drove the colors in. 
Teddy boys might use matchtip sulfur 
Or caked shoe polish mashed with spit. In Thailand 
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The indigo was once a gecko. 
In mall parlors here, India ink and tabs 
Of pigment cut with grain alcohol 
Patch together tribal grids, vows, fantasies, 
Frescoes, planetary signs, pinups, 
Rock idols, bar codes, all the insignia 
Of the brave face and the lonely heart. 


The reasons are both remote and parallel. 
The primitive impulse was to join, 

The modern to detach oneself from the world. 
The hunter’s shadowy camouflage, 

The pubescent girl’s fertility token, 
The warrior’s lurid coat of mail, 

The believer’s entrée to the afterlife— 
The spiritual practicality 

Of our ancestors remains a source of pride. 
Yielding to sentimentality, 

Later initiates seek to dramatize 
Their jingoism, their Juliets 

Or Romeos. They want to fix a moment, 
Some port of call, a hot one-night stand, 

A tush of mother-love or Satan worship. 
Superstition prompts the open eye 

On the sailor’s lid, the fish on his ankle. 
The biker makes a leather jacket 

Of his soft beerbelly and nailbitten hands. 
The call girl’s strategic butterfly 

Or calla lily attracts and focuses 
Her client’s interest and credit card. 

But whether encoded or flaunted, there’s death 
At the bottom of every tattoo. 

The mark of Cain, the stigma to protect him 
From the enemy he’d created, 

Must have been a skull. Once incorporated, 
Its spell is broken, its mortal grip 

Loosened or laughed at or fearlessly faced down. 
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A Donald Duck with drooping forelock 

And swastikas for eyes, the sci-fi dragon, 
The amazon’s griffon, the mazy 

Yin-yang dragnets, the spiders on barbed-wire webs, 
The talismanic fangs and jesters, 

Ankhs and salamanders, scorpions and dice 
All are meant to soothe the savage breast 

Or back beneath whose dyed flesh there beats something 
That will stop. Better never to be 

Naked again than not disguise what time will 
Press like a flower in its notebook, 

Will score and splotch, rot, erode and finish off. 
Ugly heads are raised against our end. 

If others are unnerved, why not death itself? 
If unique, then why not immortal? 

Protected by torem animals that perch 
Or coil in strategic locations— 

A lizard just behind the ear, a tiger's 
Fangs seeming to rip open the chest, 

An eagle spreading its wings across the back— 
The body at once both draws death down 

And threatens its dominion. The pain endured 
To thwart the greater pain is nothing 

Next to the notion of nothingness. 
Is that what I see in the mirror? 

The vacancy of everything behind me, 
The eye that now takes so little in, 

The unmarked skin, the soul without privileges . . . 
Everything’s exposed to no purpose. 

The tears leave no trace of their grief on my face. 
My gifts are never packaged, never 

Teasingly postponed by the need to undo 
The puzzled perfections of surface. 

All over I am open to whatever 
You may make of me, and death soon will, 

Its unmarked grave the shape of things to come, 
The page there was no time to write on. 
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3. New Zealand, 1890 


Because he was the chieftain’s eldest son 
And so himself 
Destined one day to tule, 
The great meetinghouse was garishly strung 
With smoked heads and armfuls 
Of flax, the kiwi cloak, the lithograph 
Of Queen Victoria, seated and stiff, 


Oil lamps, the greenstone clubs and treasure box 
Carved with demons 
In polished attitudes 
That held the tribal feathers and ear drops. 
Kettles of fern root, stewed 
Dog, mulberry, crayfish and yam were hung 
To wait over the fire’s spluttering tongues. 


The boy was led in. It was the last day 
Of his ordeal. 
The tenderest sections— 
Under his eyes, inside his ears—remained 
To be cut, the maze run 
To its dizzying ends, a waterwheel 
Lapping his flesh the better to reveal 


Its false-face of unchanging hostility, 
A feeding tube 
Was put between his lips. 
His arms and legs were held down forcibly. 
Resin and lichen, mixed 
With pigeon fat and burnt to soot, was scooped 
Into mussel shells. The women withdrew. 


By then the boy had slowly turned his head, 
Whether to watch 
Them leave or keep his eye 
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On the stooped, grayhaired cutter who was led 
In amidst the men’s cries 

Of ceremonial anger at each 

Of the night’s cloudless hours on its path 


Through the boy’s life. The cutter knelt beside 
The boy and stroked 
The new scars, the smooth skin. 
From his set of whalebone chisels he tied 
The shortest one with thin 
Leather thongs to a wooden handle soaked 
In rancid oil. Only his trembling throat 


Betrayed the boy. The cutter smiled and took 
A small mallet, 
Laid the chisel along 
The cheekbone, and tapped so a sharpness struck 
The skin like a bygone 
Memory of other pain, other threats. 
Someone dabbed at the blood. Someone else led 


A growling chant about their ancestors. 
Beside the eye’s 
Spongy marshland a frond 
Sprouted, a jagged gash to which occurs 
A symmetrical form, 
While another chisel pecks in the dye, 
A blue the deep furrow intensifies. 


The boy’s eyes are fluttering now, rolling 
Back in his head. 
The cutter stops only 
To loop the blade into a spiralling, 
Puckered, thick filigree 
Whose swollen tracery, it seems, has led 
The boy beyond the living and the dead. 
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He can feel the nine Nothings drift past him 
In the dark: Night, 
The Great Night, the Choking 
Night, the All-Brightening Night and the Dim, 
The Long Night, the Floating 
Night, the Empty Night and with the first light 
A surging called the War Canoe of Night— 


Which carries Sky Father and Earth Mother, 
Their six sons borne 
Inside the airless black 
The two make, clasped only to each other, 
Turning onto his back, 
The eldest son struggles with all his force, 
Shoulder to sky, straining until it’s torn 


Violently away from the bleeding earth. 
He sets four beams, 
Named for the winds, to keep 
His parents apart. They’re weeping, the curve 
Of loneliness complete 
Between them now. The old father’s tears gleam 
Like stars, then fall as aimlessly as dreams 


To earth, which waits for them all to return. 
Hers is the care 
Of the dead, and his tears 
Seep into her folds like a dye that burns. 
One last huge drop appears 
Hanging over the boy’s head. Wincing, scared, 
He’s put his hand up into the cold air. 
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Baron Wormser 


Travel 


The train swayed past cropped fields, 

Barking collies, abandoned gas works, cows, 

Brown bungalows with little gardens 

And potting sheds, kids kicking a soccer ball 

Down a deserted street. Behind me two teenage girls 

Dressed in identical vests and white blouses talked. 

“I hate people who are good,” one of them said. 

“They want you to be good, too.” “I know,” the other one 
said. 

“My Aunt Marty is like that. She makes me retch.” 

I got up and walked down the wobbling aisle toward 

The space between cats. Two guys were sharing a pint 

In that conspiratorial way guys like to do. 

I stretched my short legs and smelled their whiskey. 


Night coming over the western hills, the lights of 
The villages along ridges. I wanted to walk into 

A house and be welcomed like some long-lost uncle. 
I wanted to see everyone rise excitedly. 

I wanted to smell the cooking, the wash, the closets, 
The cats, the peculiar odors of various skins. 


The girls were still talking but in lower and tenser voices. 

Two more stops and we’d all be getting off. 

I was taking the ferry across a sea I’d never crossed. 

The windows inside the coach were beaded with the vapor 

Of human warmth. I ran my fingers along the jeweled 
moment 

Before it died in the taunting arms of speech. 
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Billy Collins 


The Butterfly Effect 


The one resting now on a plant stem 
somewhere deep in the vine-hung 
interior of South America 

whose wings are about to flutter 
thus causing it to rain heavily 

on your wedding day 

several years from now 

and spinning you down 

a path to calamity and ruin, 

is—if it’s any consolation— 

a gorgeous swallowtail, 

a brilliant mix of bright orange 

and vivid yellow with a soft 

dusting of light brown along the edges. 


What’s more, the two black dots 

on the wings are so prominent 

as to make one wonder 

if this is not an example of mimicry, 

an adaptation technique whereby one species 
takes on the appearance 

of another less edible one, 

first brought to light, 

it might interest you to know 

and possibly distract you from 

your vexatious dread 

with regards to the hopelessness of the future, 
by two British naturalists, namely, 

H.W. Bates in 1862 and A.R. Wallace in 1865. 
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Tahar ben Jelloun 
The Art of Fiction CLIX 


Tahar ben Jelloun is one of France's most celebrated writers: 
his most recent book, Racism Explained to My Daughter (Le 
Racism expliqué a ma filles) was a best-seller; and in 1987 
he was awarded the Prix Goncourt for his novel The Sacred 
Night (La Nuit sacrée), which was the first book by an Arab 
writer to be so honored. For the past two years he has been 
shortlisted for the Nobel Prize im Literature. 
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Ben Jelloun was born in Fez, Morocco. The family—there 
were four children, three boys and a girl—lived in a small 
apartment in the medina, the old medieval section of Moroc- 
co’s most beautiful city. His father, a modest shopkeeper, 
sold spices from a tiny shop in the souk (bazaar) and later 
worked as a tailor, making djellabas (the long, loose robes 
worn by Arab men). 

At the age of five, ben Jelloun was enrolled in a Koranic 
school, where he learned to memorize and recite verses from 
the Koran. Two years later, he entered a Franco-Arab school, 
studying French in the morning (it was his first contact with 
the language) and Arabic in the afternoon. He was a studious, 
sertous pupil: “Very early I felt the responsibility of standing 
on my own feet.” Later, he studied philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Rabat. 

In 1971, at the age of twenty-six, ben Jelloun immigrated 
to France to complete his studies at the Sorbonne. He then 
worked for a time in Parts as a psychotherapist. His first novel, 
Harrouda, was published in 1973. Since then, he has written 
nine novels, as well as several collections of short stories, 
poetry and essays. He is perhaps best known for his trilogy 
about the life of Ahmed/Zahra, a girl whose father, desperate 
for a male heir, raises her as a boy: The Sand Child (L'Enfant 
de sable), which was a best-seller in France; The Sacred Night; 
and the recently published La Nuit de l'erreur (the English 
translation, The Wrong Night, zs forthcoming). 

The interview took place at ben Jelloun’s office in St.- 
Germain-des-Prés, a few hundred yards from his publishers, 
Editions du Seuil, and the Café de Flore, where he can often 
be seen meeting friends. A small studio on the top floor of 
a tall, narrow modern building squeezed into the old blocks 
of the boulevard, the office 1s sparsely furnished with a sofa, 
a couple of comfortable chairs and a large desk strewn with 
papers, a telephone and a word processor. The height of the 
building insulates the room from traffic sounds on the street 
below, while the windows—which overlook a canopy of tree- 
tops—provides ample light and air. 
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Apart from the esteem in which he is held, ben Jelloun is 
much loved for his charm, warmth and natural courtesy. 
He speaks French eloquently, with just a hint of a North- 
African intonation. 


INTERVIEWER 
You are Moroccan, born and bred. Your mother tongue 
is Arabic, yet you have chosen to write in French. May I ask 
you why? 


TAHAR BEN JELLOUN 
In fact I am bilingual. My first language was Arabic, but 
I went to a Franco-Moroccan bilingual school. When I started 
writing as a young man, without any literary ambition, I felt 
happier doing it in French. There was no conscious choice at 
the time. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is it because you had read French authors more than 
Arab ones? 


BEN JELLOUN 

Perhaps. Also because I took Arabic for granted—it was 
something I would never lose, and therefore it was not neces- 
sary to make an effort over it. I thought, unconsciously, that 
I had to invest my energies in a foreign language. It was 
almost a challenge, a stimulant. When at the age of twenty 
I started writing in earnest, I had no doubt in my mind that 
I had to do it in French. Yet I never made a deliberate 
choice between Arabic and French; it came naturally. Other 
intellectuals in the Arab world criticized me, sometimes very 
aggressively, for not writing in Arabic. This was a painful 
experience for me, as I felt that their motivation was often 
suspect. 


INTERVIEWER 
Doubtless after you won the Goncourt, with the resulting 
recognition and success, envy entered into the equation? 
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BEN JELLOUN 

Perhaps. But my answer is that I write in the language I 
can best master. I can write an article or a lecture in Arabic, but 
not a novel. So out of respect for Arabic I will not massacre it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Arabic is a very rich and malleable language: with the root 
of a word that consists of two or three consonants one can 
build a whole vocabulary of nuances and ornaments. It has 
produced great poetry and prose. Above all it is a sacred 
language, like Hebrew—God has spoken it. So, as you say, 
one hesitates to trifle with it. Did you study it at school? 


BEN JELLOUN 

At the lycée we studied the Arab classics. I became aware 
of the richness and subtlety of Arabic when I began to do 
translations. To me it was another good reason not to tinker 
with it. Also, as it is a sacred language, given by God in the 
shape of the Koran, it is intimidating—one feels very small 
in front of this language. The other day Adonis, a great 
Lebanese poet, told me that the Arabic language has not yet 
had a writer stronger than itself, capable of subduing it. One 
speaks of English as the language of Shakespeare, of Italian 
as that of Dante, but we don’t say Arabic is the language of 
al-Ghazali— it is always the language of the Koran. It is 
inhibitive; one would feel almost guilty manipulating it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Still, one also has to say that it is useful writing in French, 
ot English, because it gives access to a much larger readership. 


BEN JELLOUN 
That is a reflection of the political situation and the Arab 
world’s bad image, which influences the development of Arab 
culture. It is unfair—there are many great Arab poets and 
writers who are unknown. It seems that the culture of a country 
depends on its politico-economic situation. Today Arabic is 
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considered the language of two hundred million people, and 
Persian, which has produced such great poetry, that of the 
mullahs in Tehran. Both have become minority languages. 
At present the gaze of the West has turned towards the Far 
East, and suddenly people are discovering the cultures of 
Japan and China. There is nothing one can do about this 
state of affairs—as long as the image of Arab countries is 
politically murky, Arab culture will suffer the consequences. 


INTERVIEWER 
John Updike once told me that when he went to Egypt 
he met wonderful writers who were totally unknown in the 
West—this was before Naguib Mahfouz’s Nobel Prize—while 
as soon as he and other Anglo-Saxon authors sneeze, it is 
immediately translated, analyzed, commented upon in a 
dozen languages throughout the world. 


BEN JELLOUN 

We are more interested in Western culture than vice versa. 
I can give a lecture on Faulkner in America, as can other 
intellectuals in the Arab world, and no one is surprised, while 
the knowledge of our writers in the West is limited to a small 
number of specialists called Orientalists. I hope one day this 
situation will change, and that soon the rich treasure of Arabic 
and Persian literatures will be discovered everywhere for the 
benefit of humanity. 


INTERVIEWER 
So do I. But we may be too optimistic. Do you think 
that if you had written in Arabic, your books would have 
been different? 


BEN JELLOUN 
Naturally. Because a language is not only a tool, but a set 
of mental mechanisms, as well as all the cultural baggage 
one carries around with oneself. Francophone culture is more 
developed than Arabophone culture. Also, as I said, Arabic 
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is a sacred language, and Arab authors are in awe of it; they 
can’t use violence against it. 


INTERVIEWER 
In what way would your books have been different? 


BEN JELLOUN 
To start, the themes would have been different. There are 
things I could not have dealt with in Arabic, for example, 
sexuality or criticizing the religious behavior of certain charac- 
ters. I am not sure how it would have differed in every detail, 
but I know there would have been more inhibitions. 


INTERVIEWER 
Could you have approached sexuality in any way? 


BEN JELLOUN 

There are important erotic texts in classical Arabic litera- 
ture, in the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, for 
example—among them The Scented Meadow by the four- 
teenth-century writer Shaykh Naszawi, which is the Kama- 
sutra of the Arab world. I could have written in the same 
vein. But one can’t be sure about these things, as when one 
starts writing one doesn’t know one hundred percent where 
one is going—there are things that happen naturally. So I 
think it is possible to tackle sexuality in Arabic, but I am not 
sufficiently a master of the language to do it. 


INTERVIEWER 
There is the Indian Kama-sutra, and the erotic poetry of 
Arab poets—one thinks of Abu Nawas. But erotic expression 
differs between cultures and languages. In what way is Arabic 
erotic writing different from ours in the West? 


BEN JELLOUN 
I think that the Orient has a larger and subtler conception 
of eroticism than the West. For example, there is an important 
erotic element in A Thousand and One Nights, which is one 
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of the keys to understanding the Orient. But today there is 
a kind of censorship and prudishness in the Arab world, 
perhaps as a result of fundamentalism—people are afraid 
to shock. 


INTERVIEWER 
If you lived in North Africa and wrote in Arabic, what 
could you write now, in a fundamentalist climate? 


BEN JELLOUN 

It would be impossible to write anything—it would be 
suicidal. Fundamentalism is against freedom in general, and 
freedom for a writer is not just to be free to sit down and 
write, but to think freely, to express oneself freely. So I think 
that a fundamentalist society can produce nothing but silence 
or a literature of opposition, written in exile. 


INTERVIEWER 
When you started writing, at first poetry, how old were you? 


BEN JELLOUN 

The moment writing became serious for me I was at the 
university, aged twenty-two, studying philosophy. The curric- 
ulum was the same as at the Sorbonne. In 1966 I was arrested 
with about a hundred other students for political activity—I 
was on the Left, naturally, like everyone else in those days. 
Rather than put us in prison and thereby appear oppressive, 
the government forced us into the army to do national service, 
which at the time did not exist in the country. So we found 
ourselves in a barracks doing military exercises, but we were 
made to understand that it was a punishment. I was choked, 
and I reacted by writing a long poem in secret. After eighteen 
months we were released, and I thought perhaps I could 
publish what I had written in “prison,” since I regarded it 
as the duty of intellectuals to transmit such experiences. The 
poem was published in Soufle, a magazine created by Ab- 
dellatif Laabi, a Moroccan poet. 
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I received very good responses to this poem and I felt that 
there was a receptive readetship. If the reaction to the poem 
had not been so good, I probably would not have persisted 
in writing. The reaction of the public to the first effort of an 
author is very important. 

After university I taught philosophy at a lycée for three 
years, first in Tétouan and later in Casablanca. In 1971 the 
political situation in Morocco became rather unstable—there 
was a coup d’état, a second was foretold, and I wanted to 
leave teaching in order to prepare a doctorate. So I came to 
Paris, to the Sorbonne, as usual thanks to a grant. Here I 
found myself in a hospitable environment. France was then 
a welcoming country, which is hard to imagine in the present 
climate. People were not frightened by the immigration bogey 
as they are now. Even J am nervous when someone comes up 
to me suddenly in the street—often it is to say something 
nice, but occasionally racist insults are poured out. “Go home, 
you dirty wog,” or some other obscenity. 

In Paris I met people who helped me enormously. For 
example, I became friendly with the editor of Le Monde who 
asked me to write articles about immigration and about Arab 
culture in general. At the same time I wrote my first novel, 
Harrouda. | gave it to Maurice Nadeau at Denoel’s, who was 
then the publisher most attentive to foreign literature—to 
what came from “elsewhere” and was new—and he accepted 
it. That is how I started. 


INTERVIEWER 
You had published a book of poetry befote this first novel? 


BEN JELLOUN 
Yes. One day I just went into the offices of François 
Maspero’s publishing firm and I handed my manuscript to 
Maspeto’s wife, who was in charge of their poetry collection. 
She decided to publish me. The reception by the critics and 
the public was very generous. They printed two thousand 
copies, which for poetry was huge in those days. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Were there many North African writers in France at the 
time, or were you a rarity? 


BEN JELLOUN 
There were some. Especially a whole generation of Algerian 
writers who had begun to be published in the fifties—for 
example, Kateb Yacine, Mohammed Dib, Jean Pelegrini, T. 
Amrouche and others. Their work was on the whole rooted 
in the Algerian war of independence. But when I say I was 
well received, it wasn’t a complacent reception or a concession, 
rather my success was a slow process. I was serious. It wasn’t 
like today, when everybody talks about a writer for three 
months and then it is over, he vanishes without a trace. They 
sold only three thousand copies of Harrouda, but, in contrast 
to more flamboyant successes, twenty-four years later the novel 

still exists and is sold in bookshops. 


INTERVIEWER 
Harrouda was a very literary novel, with a strange plot. 
Was it based on a true story? 


BEN JELLOUN 

There was an old prostitute in Fez who haunted the imagi- 
nation of children and adolescents when I lived there as a 
child, and I turned her into a kind of saint. 


INTERVIEWER 
But real success came with the Goncourt. You were the 
first Arab, indeed the first foreign writer, to win it. 


BEN JELLOUN 
There had been an African writer in 1934 who had won 
the Goncourt, but no one mentioned him in 1987 when my 
novel won it, so it was assumed that I had been the very first. 
The prize gave me access to a much larger public. But already 
my previous novel, The Sand Child, published two years 
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earlier, had been a best-seller and sold 150,000 copies. When 
The Sacred Night won the Goncourt, it carried all my other 
books with it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Apart from the curriculum of the lycée, which writer gave 
you the first impulse to write? 


BEN JELLOUN 

It may seem strange, but I did not identify with writers, 
rather with certain filmmakers: Orson Welles, Federico Fel- 
lini, Yasujiro Ozu, Akira Kurosawa, Michelangelo Anto- 
nioni—people who told stories. Of course there was the 
intellectual influence of Sartre, Camus, Genet and others, 
but that was due to the times, the zeitgeist. For my artistic 
paternity I looked to Welles and Ozu rather than novelists. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you try to become a filmmaker? 


BEN JELLOUN 

I even wanted to study cinematography at L’Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Cinématographiques. But very soon I realized 
that cinema is an industry, a very heavy industry at that, and 
complicated. One can’t always be a creator when one depends 
on so many people and circumstances. I had confused my 
love of cinema with my desire to make films. So I gave up 
the idea. 


INTERVIEWER 
Cinema is a passion in France—after all the French invented 
the thing. Did you go to the cinema all the time when you 
were a student here, as we all did? 


BEN JELLOUN 
I am fascinated by images. What helped me most in the 
cinema was the way a story is told pictorially—through im- 
ages—by a Welles or a Hitchcock. In the first few minutes 
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of a film you have the presentation of the characters and the 
situation, and you’re off. Today, American movies try too 
hard to be realistic—you see someone have a coffee, eat in a 
restaurant or a bar, punch someone in the face. But Ozu and 
Welles did not copy reality. What is important is to invent 
a story and to make the spectators believe it—what is impor- 
tant is that sitting in a dark movie theater one is transported 
to another universe in imagination. This is what I try to do 
in my books. 


INTERVIEWER 
You went to the cinema, but you also read a lot, you said. 
Who? Any foreign writers? 


BEN JELLOUN 

I read Steinbeck, Dos Passos, Faulkner, in adolescence. But 
the writer who helped me most was James Joyce, not because 
I wanted to do the same thing as he had done, but because 
of his formidable boldness: I thought that if Joyce could be 
so daring, I too ought to dare. When I was in the military 
barracks, I asked a friend to send me the thickest book he 
could find. As we were not allowed to read, I read secretly, 
and I wanted a book that lasted a long time. So Ulysses was 
smuggled in, and I was thunderstruck by the sheer audacity 
of the enterprise. I knew nothing about Ireland; it was the 
wiitet’s itinerary that interested me, his temerity. I have never 
succeeded in reading Finnegans Wake—thete I think the risks 
are gratuitous. It is obscure. 


INTERVIEWER 
Yet you like modern poetry, which is often obscure, when 
it is not opaque? 


BEN JELLOUN 

Obscure poetry does not exist, or else it is not poetry, it is 
something else. Real poetry is never obscure; even Mallarmé 
is clear. For my part I have stayed with St.-John Perse, René 
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Char, certain poems of Yves Bonnefoy, of Louis-René des 
Foréts. Sometimes I read poetry books I am sent, and I say 
to myself, “But this is nonsense! It has no relation to poetry.” 
But then sometimes people have nothing to say, or nothing 
more to say, and yet they continue saying it all the same! 
Look at Jean-Luc Godard: I found his first films admirable, 
then one day I discovered a strange phenomenon: Godard 
was a man who had nothing more to say. He still has the 
technique—this marvelous way of manipulating images, but 
his films have no interest whatsoever, they are empty. 

This is also the case with certain poets. As a result I feel 
that at the moment there is an absence of poetry, at least in 
the West, and a fear of poetry, as if people didn’t dare. In 
France the Resistance produced great poetry by inspiring poets 
like Aragon, Eluard, René Char. They had something urgent 
to communicate, certain values to defend that were in peril. 
What does a French poet have to say today? Write a poem 
against Le Pen? About unemployment? The suicide among 
the young? These are cyclical themes, temporary subjects. 

It is not an accident that a bad poet like Bobin who writes 
sentimental, pseudoreligious mediocre poetry sells tens of 
thousands of copies every time he publishes a new collection, 
and that The Alchemist, Coelho’s, in my view, banal novel 
has sold eleven million copies. It is because people need poetry 
and are looking for some sort of spirituality; they need to be 
reassured and to hope. But this is the spirituality of the bazaar, 
of the Monoprix. 


INTERVIEWER 
It seems to me that one finds more poetry in certain prose 
writers today. In English as well. For example, I think that 
the success of your books is partly due to the fact that your 
writing and your sensibility are poetic. 


BEN JELLOUN 
That is my Arab heritage. When I tell a story, I feel Moroc- 
can and tell it like a Moroccan storyteller, with imagery and 
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a construction that is not always realistic, but where poetry 
can reside. 


INTERVIEWER 
In A Thousand and One Nights, which ts very pictorial— 
the author paints pictures, perhaps because originally these 
stories were told orally, and the storytellers had to hold the 
attention of their listeners by spellbinding them. You tell 
your stories like an Oriental conteur. 


BEN JELLOUN 

I don’t claim the mantle of the author of the Nights, nor 
do I refer to any particular period of Arab history. Yet when 
I write I feel inhabited by the Arab culture. At least that is 
the logical explanation I can give for the presence of “poetry” 
in my work. As regards narrative technique, I was very influ- 
enced by Roland Barthes—his essays on the relation between 
the text and literature. As the Nouveau Roman bored me 
stiff when I was a student, I did not want to write anything 
like it myself. What I did, I invented as I went along, uncon- 
sciously. I think my style is Moroccan, but perhaps the Moroc- 
cans don’t think so! 


INTERVIEWER 
The themes of your novels are Moroccan, too—the story is 
always situated in Morocco, or at least in North Africa. 


BEN JELLOUN 
That is true. The themes are deeply Maghrebi, because 
they relate to problems that preoccupy us, problems of daily 
life—the relationships between men and women in a Muslim 
society, between the state and the law, or the individual and 
the collective. 


INTERVIEWER 
In all third-world countries, particularly in Islamic coun- 
tries, there is a state of upheaval and uncertainty as a result 
of contact with modernity and the West. This is the case in 
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your first great success, The Sand Child, which is the story 
of a baby born a girl whose parents pretend is a boy, because 
they already have six other daughters and are ashamed of not 
having produced any male child. This has tragic consequences 
for the baby girl as she grows up. Was it based on a true story? 


BEN JELLOUN 

No. I invented it because I wanted to write a novel about 
women’s condition in North Africa, but not in a didactic, 
militant manner. I wanted to react against the feminist litera- 
ture of the 1980s, which was rhetorical, strident and unimagi- 
native. So I thought if I took a child whose destiny has been 
forced to deviate from its normal course, who therefore lives 
both conditions—the masculine and the feminine—at the 
same time, I could highlight certain problems. 


INTERVIEWER 
The Sacred Night, the novel that won the Goncourt, contin- 
ues the story. It is the second volume of a trilogy of which 
the third is The Wrong Night. The first volume, The Sand 
Child, had several possible endings, all of which you indicated 
in the manner of Oriental storytellers. But you had to choose 
one to continue the story. How did you make the choice? 


BEN JELLOUN 
It was the readers who asked me to continue the story. I 
received endless letters saying: “What happened to Ahmed/ 
Zahra?” —the main character with the double sexual identity. 
It was a way of talking about women’s condition without 
dogmatism. 


INTERVIEWER 
If the readers hadn’t suggested it, would you have written 
a sequel to the story? 


BEN JELLOUN 
We can put it the other way: if there hadn’t been a story 
to continue, the readers would not have suggested it. 
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INTERVIEWER 

You have said: “To be a woman is a natural infirmity that 
everyone accepts. To be a man is an illusion and a violence 
that everything justifies and favors.” Is that how you conceive 
women’s condition in the Muslim world, particularly in view 
of the growth of fundamentalism that targets women in partic- 
ular? I ask you this question because parallel to the oppression 
of women by so-called fundamentalist groups, there is a thriv- 
ing Islamic feminism. 

The Muslim feminists draw their arguments from the doc- 
trine and the history of Islam, demonstrating that the oppres- 
sion of women in Islamic countries has nothing to do with 
Islam, which was originally a liberation for them, and which 
produced remarkable women—heads of state, politicians, po- 
ets, mystics. One of the most eloquent and erudite of these 
Muslim feminists is your compatriot, the historian and sociolo- 
gist Fatima Mernissi. I’m thinking of her books The Forgotten 
Queens of Islam, Islam and Democracy, Beyond the Veil, 
among others, which show to what extent Islam has been 
denatured, in relation to the intentions of its founder, by 
corrupt rulers and mullahs. She feels that today the oppression 
of women has to do with underdevelopment, poverty, in- 
justice and corruption, which are endemic in third world 
countries. 


BEN JELLOUN 

They are right. The veil exists in all religions, even in 
Christianity. One covers one’s head as a mark of respect when 
one enters a church, a synagogue or a mosque. It is recom- 
mended during prayer. But I think it is essential to separate 
politics and religion. Religion is a personal matter, which 
concerns the relationship between the individual and God. 
To use Islam for political ends is pure demagoguery, a means 
of oppressing people. Religion concerns what is eternal, and 
politics by its nature is temporal. So we have to separate the 
two, otherwise Muslim countries will never overcome under- 
development and oppression. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Let us get back to Ahmed/Zahra. How does she resolve 
her dilemma? 


BEN JELLOUN 

My job is not to give answers or to find solutions, but to 
ask questions, to testify in a human situation. I tell a story 
in the hope that it will incite reflection, provoke thought. 


INTERVIEWER 

In between the volumes of the trilogy, you also wrote a 
small book on friendship, L’E/oge de /'Amitié (In Praise of 
Friendship), where you speak about all the friends who over 
the years have enriched your life. Jean Genet seems to be 
among those who have counted most for you. He was a very 
strange character, rather farouche, diffident, solitary, known 
to vety few people. What do you think of him and his work, 
now, with distance in time? 


BEN JELLOUN 

He was an extraordinary human being. When my first novel 
appeared, I sent him a copy via his publishers, without any 
hope of response, as everyone knew how shy and aloof he was. 
One day a Communist friend of mine who read L’Humanité 
regularly told me that there was an article about me in the 
paper. I rushed and bought it. The article was in fact the text 
of a broadcast Genet had made on the radio about several 
Arab writers. In it he attacked Sartre, whom he blamed for 
not being sufficiently attentive to these writers, among 
them myself. 

I sent him a note thanking him for his kindness, saying 
that I lived at the Cité Université. The next day I was called 
to the telephone, and it was Genet, suggesting that we meet. 
It was the start of a great friendship, which lasted until the 
end of his life. In 1979, during Khomeini’s revolution in 
Iran, he said to me, “This old man interests me because he 
says ‘screw you!’ to America and to the West.” It wasn’t 
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the political quarrel between the Shah and Khomeini that 
interested him, it was the rebellious stand of one man against 
a system, against the world. He always took brutal positions 
because he was a rebel, against power of any kind. 

We became great friends, although he didn’t really believe 
in friendship, as for him freedom and fidelity were incompati- 
ble. Yet he was always a very good friend to me. He said to 
me: “When you are writing, think of the readets, be simple.” 
I have tried to follow his advice, for I think simplicity is a 
sign of maturity. 


INTERVIEWER 
The cult of friendship is very strong in Middle Eastern 
countries. In Persia it is rather passionate, close to love. Is it 
the same in Morocco? 


BEN JELLOUN 

Not quite. But friendship plays an important part in my 
own life. Love is something different, often the opposite of 
friendship. Love is complicated, fraught with difficulties. Love 
is not always there, it depends on things over which one has 
no power. Friendship is just the opposite—simple, volun- 
tary, lasting. 


INTERVIEWER 
Corruption (L'homme rompu), published in 1994, deals 
with the problem of corruption in a country like Morocco. It 
is the most political, the most accusatory, of your novels. Do 
you think politics can change things in the Maghreb, and in 
the third world generally? Could it be that a moral and 
spiritual revival is needed as well? 


BEN JELLOUN 

Moral and spiritual regeneration cannot take place without 
healthy, clean politics. Therefore the fight against corruption 
is an effort towards moral and cultural hygiene of the society 
as well. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Your new novel, The Wrong Night, is the third volume 
of the trilogy. The main character is again a woman. Were 
you reacting to what is happening against women in Algeria 
at the moment? 


BEN JELLOUN 

No. It deals with a certain violence that has long remained 
dormant in the protagonist, who finally takes her revenge. It 
is not a realistic story. It is the violence of a woman who has 
been oppressed for a long time, and which finally explodes. 
But she is not a real woman; rather, she belongs to the realm 
of legend. 


INTERVIEWER 
What do you think of magic realism, which uses legendary 
figures from popular sources, especially in South America, 
to illuminate the present situation? In what way do South 
American novelists of that school differ from you? Which 
author or work do you admire particularly? 


BEN JELLOUN 
I very much like Juan Rulfo, Juan Carlos Onetti, certain 
novels of Gabriel Garcia Marquez. But I don’t think we belong 
to the same school. They are rooted in their own culture, and 
I in mine; and the two are very different, not only because 
of Islam but because of other factors, such as history and 


geography. 


INTERVIEWER 
Have you been involved in the Rushdie affair? 


BEN JELLOUN 
Of course. And I have defended him. It has become a 
symbol and a necessity. To defend Rushdie is to defend the 
freedom to write, to imagine, to create. 
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INTERVIEWER 
How do you organize your work? 


BEN JELLOUN 

I leave home every morning and come here. I work all day, 
and go home to spend the evening with my family, my wife 
and my four children. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you write by hand or on the word processor? 


BEN JELLOUN 
I write by hand. The word processor is for articles, because 
newspapers demand that the text be on a diskette. 


INTERVIEWER 
How does the idea of a new novel come to you? Do you 
stop all other work during the writing of a book? 


BEN JELLOUN 

I let the idea mature over a long period. I start writing 
when I feel a certain urgency. I can’t read much while I’m 
writing a book. I am entirely given over to writing. It is the 
only task that gives me joy. 


INTERVIEWER 
What are your work-destroyers? Hemingway said the worst 
thing was the telephone. 


BEN JELLOUN 

Frustrations, little annoyances, contrariétés—social, psy- 
chological, the time one wastes grappling with bureaucracy, 
quotidian chores. Yet one can’t write unless one lives, and 
living means also dealing with the post-office employees, 
driving in the rush hour, facing up to the demands of daily 
life. So what disrupts the work comes from outside it. But 
what would break it completely would be the absence of 
hope—reaching a point when one wonders, What’s the use? 
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If ever I came to feel that literature is useless, then I would 
stop writing. Until then, despite all the frustrations, I will 
go on. In short, when one no longer feels the need to write, 
one stops. 


INTERVIEWER 
Gore Vidal once said that just as a shopkeeper goes to his 
shop, or a doctor to his surgery every day, a writer sits down 
and writes, meaning that writing is a profession, that writing 
is what a writer does. Do you feel the same? 


BEN JELLOUN 
No. That is an American vision. To me if a writer writes 
to earn a living, he is bound to compromise—to consider 
what sells and what doesn’t. That is not my preoccupation. 
I am glad to have found a readership, but one can’t write 
only what is likely to sell. A writer is not a shopkeeper. A 
writer creates an imaginary world which he transmits to others. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is that the function of the writer? Shelley famously said 
that poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world. 
Do you believe that? 


BEN JELLOUN 
I am not as ambitious as that. To me a writer is a witness. 
He bears witness to his time. Thus he has a privileged position. 
I don’t think that the writer has a determining role—he tells 
stories, and in so doing comments on his society and the 
world. He communicates through imagination. 


INTERVIEWER 
Once you have the outline of the novel and have started 
writing it, do you remain in control all the way, or do the 
inner dynamics of the story take over? 


BEN JELLOUN 
I don’t always know what will happen, but I feel free. I 
don’t feel constrained, or lose control. I proceed by intuition, 
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and may go along with new ideas and possibilities, take un- 
foreseen turns. 


INTERVIEWER 
What comes first, the idea, the plot or the characters? 


BEN JELLOUN 

The central idea is important, but so are the words—they 
have to be well chosen, and well used. It is almost mathemati- 
cal. The plot can come from something I have seen, or tead 
or heard. One doesn’t know everything; if one did, writing 
would become boring. What guides the story is the ambience, 
the world that is created around a character. It is the character 
who invents the story as the writer proceeds. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you rewrite a lot? 


BEN JELLOUN 
The best texts are the ones that have been written in one 
draft. But that is rare, almost impossible. I rewrite a whole 
chapter, not just a paragraph here a line there. I may cross 
out a whole paragraph, or add one. 


INTERVIEWER 
What are your plans for the future? 


BEN JELLOUN 

I am working on a new novel, which is situated in Naples. 
For once I am trying to leave Morocco. I’ve just revised and 
expanded an essay on racism, published in 1984, called 
“French Hospitality.” I have written a long foreword to ex- 
plain what has changed in thirteen years—for the worse. 


INTERVIEWER 
I may be too optimistic, but I think Le Pen is a temporary 
aberration, and that the French will soon recover their tradi- 
tion of offering refuge and protection to the persecuted. After 
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all, French culture has hugely benefited from it. Look at the 
number of great poets, writers and intellectuals in the past 
hundred years who came from elsewhere. 


BEN JELLOUN 

I sincerely hope you are right. Meanwhile we—writets, 
artists, intellectuals—can only do our best by our work, and 
by our own examples. 


—Shusha Guppy 
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Going Down 
T. Coraghessan Boyle 


He started the book at two-fifteen on a Saturday afternoon 
in early December. There were other things he’d rather be 
doing—watching the Notre Dame game, for instance, or even 
listening to it on the redio—but that was freezing rain slashing 
down outside the window, predicted to turn to snow by night- 
fall, and the power had been out for over an hour. Barb was 
at the mall, indulging her shopping disorder, Buck was away 
at college in Plattsburgh and the dog lay in an arthritic bundle 
on the carpet in the hall. He’d built a fire, checked the 
hurricane lamps for fuel and distributed them around the 
house, washed up the breakfast dishes by hand (the dish- 
washer was just an artifact now, like the refrigerator and the 
furnace) and then he’d gone into Buck’s room in search of 
reading material. 

His son’s room was another univetse, an alien space con- 
tained within the walls of the larger, more familiar arena of 
the house he knew in all its smallest details, from the corroding 
faucet in the downstairs bathroom to the termite-riddled front 
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porch and the balky light switch in the guest bedroom. No- 
body had been in here since September, and the place smelled 
powerfully of mold—teftigerated mold. It was as cold as a 
meat locker, and why not? Why heat an unoccupied room? 
John felt for the light switch and actually flicked it twice, 
dumbfounded, before he realized it wasn’t working for the 
same reason the dishwasher wasn’t working. That was what 
he was doing in here in the first place, getting a book to read, 
because without power there was no TV, and without TV, 
there was no Notre Dame. 

He crossed the faintly glutinous carpet and cranked open 
the blinds; a bleak pale rinsed-out light seeped into the room. 
When he turned back round he was greeted by the nakedly 
ambitious faces of rap and rock stars leering from the walls 
and the collages of animals, cars and various body parts with 
which Buck had decorated the ceiling. One panel, just to the 
left of the now useless overhead light, showed nothing but 
feet and toes (male, female, androgyne), and another, the 
paws of assorted familiar and exotic animals, including what 
seemed to be the hooked forefeet of a tree sloth. Buck’s 
absence was readily apparent—the heaps of soiled clothes 
were gone, presumably soiled now in Plattsburgh. In fact, 
the sole sartorial reminder of his son was a pair of mud- 
encrusted hiking boots set against the wall in the corner. 
Opposite them, in the far corner, a broken fly rod was propped 
against the bed above a scattering of yellowed newspapers 
and the forlorn-looking cage where a hamster had lived out 
its days. The bed itself was like a slab in the morgue. And 
that was it: Buck was gone now, grown and gone, and it was 
a fact he’d just have to get used to. 

For a long moment John stood there at the window, taking 
it all in, and then he shivered, thinking of the fire in the 
living room, the inoperative furnace and the storm. Then, 
almost as an afterthought, he bent to the brick-and-board 
bookcase that climbed shakily up the near wall. 

Poking through his son’s leftover books took him a while, 
longer than he would have thought possible, and it gave him 
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time to reflect on his own adolescent tastes in literature, which 
ran basically in a direct line from Heinlein to Vonnegut and 
detoured from there into European exotica, like [Jan Hammer 
and Death on the Installment Plan, which he’d never finished. 
But books were a big factor in his life then, the latest news, 
as vital to day-to-day existence as records and movies. He 
never listened to music anymore, though—it seemed he’d 
heard it all before, each band a regurgitation of the last; and 
he and Barb rarely had the time or energy to venture out to 
the wasteland of the cineplex. And books—well, he wasn’t 
much of a reader anymore, and he’d be the first to admit it. 
Oh, he’d find himself stuck in an airport someplace and like 
anybody else he’d duck apologetically into the bookshop for 
something fat and insipid to kill the stupefying houts on the 
ground and in the air, but whatever he seemed to choose, 
no matter how inviting the description on the cover, it was 
invariably too fat and too insipid to hold his attention. Even 
when he was strapped in with two hundred strangers in a 
howling steel envelope 35,000 feet above the ground and 
there was no space to move or think or even shift his weight 
from one buttock to the other. 

Finally, after he’d considered and rejected half a dozen 
titles, a uniform set of metallic spines caught his eye—gold, 
silver, bronze, a smooth gleaming polished chromium—and 
he slid a shining paperback from the shelf. The title, embla- 
zoned in a hemoglobic shade of red that dripped off the 
jacket as if gravity were still at work on it, was The Ravishers 
of Pentagord. He’d never heard of the author, a man by the 
name of Filéncio Salmón, described on the inside flap as “the 
preeminent Puerto Rican practitioner of speculative fiction,” 
which, as even John knew, was the preferred term for what 
he and his dormmates used to call sci-fi. He looked over each 
of the glittering metallic books that comprised the Salmón 
oeuvre, and settled finally on one called Fifty Going Down 
(Cinquenta y retrocetiendo). And why that one? Well, be- 
cause he’d just turned fifty himself, an age fraught with 
anxiety and premonitory stirrings, and the number in the 
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title spoke to him. He’d always been attracted to titles that 
featured numbets—One Hundred Years of Solitude; Two 
Years Before the Mast; 2001: A Space Odyssey—and maybe 
that was because of his math background. He felt safe with 
numbers, with the order they represented in a disordered 
world—that was all. 

When he reemerged from the narcotic gloom of Buck’s 
sanctuary, he had the book clutched in his hand, and there 
was a nostalgic feel to it—to the book and the whole business 
of it, opening the cover and seeing the title there in bold 
black letters, and the epigraph (“Death is something I only 
want to do once,” Oliver Niles)—and he opened a can of 
chicken corn chowder, thought briefly of heating it in the 
fireplace, then dismissed the idea and settled into the couch 
to spoon it up cold and attack the book. It was quiet, preter- 
naturally quiet, no hum of the household machinery or drone 
of the TV to distract him, and he began, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world, to read. 


My mother was my child. I mean this in no metaphoric 
sense, but literally, because my universe is not strictly like 
yours, the universe of decay and decrepitude, in which one 
sinks each day closer and closer to the yawning mouth of the 
grave. I loved my mother—she raised me, and then I raised 
her—and my memories of her are inextricably bound up with 
the cradle, the nursery, toys and playthings and the high 
ecstatic thrill of juvenile laughter. And sadness. Infinite sad- 
ness. But it is not my mother I wish to tell you about, but 
my wife and lover, Sonia, the mature woman of fifty with 
the voice of smoke and the eyes of experience, the silky girl 
of twenty who would bound ahead of me along the banks 
of the Rio Luminoso as if she had been granted a second 
childhood. Which she had. 

Let me explain. You see, in our scheme of things the 
Creator has been much more generous than in yours. In His 
wisdom, He has chosen the age of fifty as the apex of existence, 
and not a debilitated and toothless ninety or an even more 
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humbling ninety-five or a hundred, (And what is more ob- 

scene than the wasted old man with his mouth full of mush 
and crumbs on his lapels, or the gaping hag staring round 
her in the street as if she’s misplaced some vital part of 
herself?) We do not progress inexorably in age as you do, 

but when we reach the magical plateau, that golden age of 
fifty, we begin, as we say, to go down. That is, one is forty- 

nine the year before one turns fifty, and one is forty-nine the 
year after. 

When Sonia was forty-nine for the second time, I was 
thirty-one for the first. She had been a dancer, a model, a 
photographer and sculptress, and she was looking forward to 
going down and, as I presumed, doing it all over again. She'd 
known some of the great younging minds of her day—they 
were history now, all of them—and I admired her for that 
and for her accomplishments too, but I wanted a wife who 
would stand by me, fix me paella and roast veal in the languor- 
ous evenings and hand me a crisply ironed shirt each morning. 
I broached the subject one afternoon just after our engage- 
ment. We were sitting at an outdoor café, sipping aperitifs 
and nibbling at a plate of fred squid. “Sonia,” I murmured, 
reaching across the table to entwine my fingers in hers, “I 
want a wife, not a career woman. Can you be that for me?” 

Her eyes seemed to grow until they ate up her face. Her 
cheekbones were monuments, her lips like two sweet desert 
fruits. “Oh, Faustito,” she murmured, “poor little boy. Of 
course I'll be a wife to you. I have no interest in society 
anymore, really I don’t—I'm retired from all that now.” She 
sighed. Patted her lips with a snowy napkin and leaned for- 
ward to kiss me. “I just want to be young again, that’s all— 
young and carefree.” 


The room had grown cold and the darkness was coming 
down when John next looked up. It was the darkness, more 
than anything, that did it: he couldn’t see to read. He woke 
as if from a dream and saw that the windows had gone pale 
with the storm—it was snow now, and no doubt about it. 
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The can of soup, the spoon still transfixed in a bit of congealed 
goop at the bottom, stood frigidly on the end table beside 
him. When he let out a breath, he could see it condense in 
acloud at the tip of his nose. Stirring himself—this was a crisis, 
the pipes would freeze, and just look at that fire, nothing but 
embers and ash—he stoked the fire impatiently, laid on an 
armful of kindling and two massive slabs of split oak. It was 
four forty-five, he was a hundred pages into the book, and 
the snow was taging down over the slick heart of the ice 
that lay beneath it. And where was Barb? Stuck in a drift 
somewhere? Abandoned in a darkened mall? Dead? Muti- 
lated? Laid out on a slab at the county hospital? 

The anxiety came up in him like a sort of fuel, pure burning 
and high of octane, and he’d actually lifted the phone to his 
ear before he realized it was dead. There was no dial tone, 
no sound of any kind, just the utter nullity of the void. He 
went to the window again. The sky was dark now, moiling 
with the flecks and bits of itself it was shedding over the 
earth. He could barely see to the end of the drive, and the 
lightless houses across the street were invisible. He thought 
of the car then—his car, the compulsively restored MGA 
roadster with the fifteen-hundred-dollar paint job in British 
racing green—but he couldn’t risk that on streets as slick as 
these were bound to be. He hardly drove it in winter at 
all—just enough to keep it in trim—and it certainly wouldn’t 
get him far on a night like this, even in an emergency. And 
he couldn’t call Barb’s absence an emergency, not yet. They 
were having a storm. The lines were down. There was no way 
she could get to him or he to her. He couldn't call the police, 
couldn’t call her sister or that restaurant in the mall or that 
store, Things & Oddments, that featured so prominently in 
his monthly credit-card bill. He was powerless. Like the pio- 
neers before him, he would just have to batten down the 
hatches—the doors and windows, that is—and wait out the 
storm. 

And where better to do it than stretched out on the sofa 
in front of the fireplace, with a hurricane lamp and a book? 
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He gave the fire a poke, spread a comforter over his legs and 
settled back to read. 


“Sonia!” I cried, exasperated, “you're behaving like a 
child!” 

She was dancing through the town square, riding high up 
off the lithe and juvenile stems of her legs, laughing in the 
astonished faces of the shopkeepers and making rude flatulent 
noises with her tongue and her pouting underlip. Even Don 
Pedro C—, the younging commandant of our fair city, who 
was in that moment taking the air with his aging bride of 
twenty, had to witness this little scene. “Iam a child!” Sonia 
shrieked, tailing the phrase with a cracked and willful school- 
girl’s laugh that mounted the walls to tremble in every fish- 
bowl and flowerpot on the square. “And you're an old 
tightwad!” And then she was off again, singing it through 
the side streets and right on up to the house where my mother 
had been twice an infant: “Don Fausto’s a tightwad, Don 
Fausto’s a tightwad!” 

It was my fault, actually—at least partly—because I'd de- 
nied her a bauble at the jewelry merchant's, but still, you 
can imagine my consternation, not to mention my embar- 
rassment. I bit my lip and cursed myself. I should have known 
better, marrying a woman going down when I was going up. 
But I'd always been attracted to maturity, and when I was a 
young, aging man of thirty, I found her fifty-year-old’s wrin- 
kles and folds as attractive as her supple wit and her voice of 
authority and experience. Then she was forty-five and I was 
thirty-five and we were closer than ever, till we celebrated 
our fortieth birthdays together and I thought I had found 
heaven, truly and veritably. 

But now, now she’s running through the streets like a little 
wanton, fifteen years old and you'd think she'd never been 
fifteen before, her slip showing, her feet a mad dancing blur 
and something in her hair—chocolate, the chocolate she ate 
day and night and never mind the pimples sprouting in angry 
red constellations all over her face and pretty little chin. And 
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there she is, just ahead of me, running her hands through 
all the bowls of fighting fish poor Leandro Mopa has put on 
display—and worse, upsetting Benedicta Moreno's perfectly 
proportioned pyramid of mangoes. 

And what am I thinking, all out of breath and my lungs 
heaving like things made of leather? When we get home—this 
is what I am thinking—when we get home, I will spank her. 


There was a sudden thump on the front porch, an ominous 
thump, ponderous and reverberative, and it resounded 
through the empty house like the clap of doom. John sat up, 
startled. It sounded as if someone had dropped dead on the 
planks—or been murdered. But there it was again, not just 
a single thump now but a whole series of them, as if the local 
high school were staging a sack race on his front porch. He 
glanced at the clock on the mantel—eight-forty already, and 
where had the time gone?—then set the book down and rose 
from the couch to investigate. 

As he approached the front door, the thumping became 
louder and more insistent, as if someone were kicking snow 
from theirt boots—that was it, yes, of course. It was Barb, the 
car was stuck in a drift someplace and she’d walked the whole 
way, he could see it already, and she’d be annoyed, of course 
she would, but not too annoyed, because of the magic and 
romance of the storm, and she’d warm herself by the fire, 
share a brandy with him and something they could heat over 
the open flames—hot dogs, whatever—and then, then he 
could go back to his book. But all that, the elaborate vision 
called up by the sound of thumping feet, the comfort and 
tationalization of it, went for nothing. Because at that mo- 
ment, just as he reached his hand out for the doorknob, he 
heard the murmur of a man’s voice and the high assaultive 
giggle of a female, definitely not Barb. 

Then the door stood open, the keen knife of the air, the 
immemorial smell of the snow and the whole world trans- 
formed and transforming still, and there was Buck, home 
from college in a snow-shrouded ski jacket and a girl with 
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him, a girl with fractured blue eyes and a knit cap pulled 
down to her eyebrows. “Hey, Dad,” Buck breathed in passing, 
and then he and the vigorously stomping girl were in the 
hall and the old dog was wagging her tail and attempting a 
puppyish yip of greeting. 

“Jesus” —and Buck was shouting suddenly, his voice gone 
high with enthusiasm—‘“you ever see anything like this? 
Must’ve taken us twelve hours from Plattsburgh and the only 
thing moving on the Northway was the bus. Good old Grey- 
hound, huh?” 

John wasn’t thinking clearly. He was still in the book, or 
part of him was. “You didn’t flunk out, did you?” he said, 
throwing his hands out as if for balance. 

Buck gave him a look, the narrow eyes he’d inherited from 
his mother, the beak of the nose and the cheeks flushed with 
the cold—or drink, hard liquor, and that was all they did up 
in Plattsburgh, as far as John had heard, anyway. “No,” Buck 
said finally, a hurt and sorrowful expression clouding his 
features, “I just thought I’d come home for the weekend, 
you know, see how everybody was . . . oh, this is Bern.” He 
indicated the girl, who reached up to tear off the knit cap 
and shake out a blazing head of white-blond hair. 

John was impressed. He snatched a quick look at her breasts 
and her slim legs rising out of a pair of slick red boots. This 
was the sort of girl he’d wanted in college, lusted after, howled 
to the moon over, but to no avail. He’d been a nerd, a math 
nerd, the kind of guy who got excited over cryptography 
and differential equations, and he’d wound up with Barb. 
Thankfully. And he wasn’t complaining. But his son, look 
at his son—Buck was no nerd, no sir, not with a girl like. . . 
“What was your name?” he heard himself asking. 

A final shake of the hair, a soft cooed greeting for the 
reeking old dog. “Bern,” she said evenly, and she had a 
smile for him, wonderful teeth, staggering lips, pink and 
youthful gums. 

The door was shut now. The hallway was cold. And dark. 
He was smiling till his own teeth must have glowed in the 
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dim glancing light of the fire in the other room. “Short for 
Bernadette?” he ventured. 

They were moving instinctively, as a group, toward the 
fire—even the dog. “Nope,” she said. “Just Bern.” 

Well, fine. And would she like a drink? Suddenly, for 
some reason, it was vitally important to John that she have 
a drink, crucial even. No, she said, looking to Buck, no, she 
didn’t drink. There was a silence. “And how’s school?” he 
asked finally, just to say something. 

Neither of them rushed to answer. Buck, alternately warm- 
ing his hands over the fire and stroking the old dog, just 
shrugged, and the girl, Bern, turned to John and said, 
“Frankly, it sucks.” 

“That’s why we’re here,” Buck murmured. 

John was puzzled. “You mean—?” 

“Aw, shit.” Buck spoke with real vehemence, but softly, 
almost under his breath, and he rose tumultuously from his 
place by the fire. “We’re going to hang in my room for a 
while, okay, Dad?” His arm found Bern’s shoulder and they 
were gone, or almost, two shadows touching and melding 
and then slowly receding down the dark hall. But then Buck 
hung back a moment, the shadows separating, and his face 
was floating there in the unsteady light of the hurricane lamp. 
“Where's Mom?” he said. 


When she was twelve, she began to lose her breasts. I would 
put my arm round her in a restaurant and feel like a child 
molester, and when we went to bed together I had to keep 
reminding myself that she was a younging twelve, which 
actually gave her some eighty-eight years of worldly wiles 
and experience, at least seventy-five of them enlivened by 
venereal pleasures. (I never fooled myself into thinking I was 
the only one, though I wanted to be. She’d been married 
and separated before I met her, and when she was young the 
first time there had been a succession of lovers, a whole mighty 
tide of them.) She'd begun taking a rag doll to bed—and 
crunching hard candy between her dwindling molars or snap- 
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ping gum in my face whenever I began to feel amorous—and 
this just intensified my feelings of jealousy and resentment. 

“Tell me about your first,” I would demand, “—what was 
his name, Eduardo, wasn’t tt?” 

“Don’t!” she would giggle, because I was stroking the soft 
white doeskin of her belly or the silk of her upper arm, and 
then, blowing a pink bubble with her gum, she would correct 
me, “It wasn’t Eduardo, silly, it was Armando. I told you. 
Silly.” And it would become a chant— “silly, silly, silly!” —till 
I sprang up off the bed and chased her round the room, 
through the apartments and past the maid’s quarters, and 
only then, when I was out of breath and half spent, would 
she give me my pleasure. 

And then came the day, the inevitable day, when she was 
no longer a woman. Her breasts had disappeared entirely, 
not even the tiniest bud left, and between her legs she was 
as bald as an apple. Of course, I'd known all along the day 
was coming and I'd tried to prepare myself as so many before 
me had done, watching soap operas and reading the great 
tragedies, but the pain and disillusionment were more than 
I could bear—yes, disillusionment. Here was the woman I 
loved, the woman who could talk all day of the books of 
Mangual and Garct-Crespo, make love all night to the sensual 
drone of Rodriguez’s Second Cello Concerto and cry out in 
joy at the dawn as if she'd created it herself. And now, now 
she sat Indian style in the middle of the bed and called out 
for me in a piping little singsong voice that made my blood 
boil. And what did she call me? Fausto, or even Fausttto? 
No, she called me Daddy. Daddy, Daddy, she called, read 
me a story. 


Buck’s question was a good one: where was Barb? Though 
Buck hardly seemed concerned—irritated was more like it, 
as if he’d expected his mother to spring out of the woodwork 
and wash his socks or whip him up a lemon meringue pie 
from scratch. John had already sunk back into the couch, the 
book clutched like a living thing in his hand, and he just 
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stared up at the glowing ball of his son’s face. “I don’t 
know,” he said, drawing up his lip and shrugging a little 
more elaborately than was necessary, “—she went shopping.” 

Buck’s face just hung there at the mouth of the dark hallway 
as if it had been sliced from his shoulders. “Shopping?” he 
repeated, knitting his brows and working a querulous edge 
into his voice. “When? When did she leave?” 

John felt guilty now—he was the accused, the accused on 
the witness stand and the district attorney hammering away 
at him—and he felt afraid suddenly too, afraid for his wife and 
his son and the whole withering masquerade of his second- 
rate engineer’s life, numbers turned vile and accusatory, job 
shopping, one deadening plant after another. “I don’t know,” 
he said. “Sometime this afternoon—or this morning, I mean. 
Late this morning.” 

“This morning? Jesus, Dad, are you losing your mind? 
That’s a blizzard out there—she could be dead for all we 
know.” 

And now he was standing, his son’s face shining fiercely 
with the reds and ambets of combustion, and he was ordering 
his apologies and excuses, ever rational, ever precise, till he 
realized that Buck was no longer there—he’d receded down 
the hallway to the refrigerated room, where even now the 
door slammed behind him in finality. That was when John 
struggled with himself, when it all came to the surface—his 
fears, his needs, his love for Barb, or respect for her, or 
whatever you wanted to call it—and he actually threw on his 
coat, muffler and hat and went to the little jade box on the 
mantel for the keys to the MG, before he caught himself. It 
was a fool’s errand. A recipe for disaster. How could he go 
out in this—there must have been two-and-a-half feet of snow 
out there and it was drifting—and in a car made for summer 
roads, no less? It was crazy. Irresponsible. And she could be 
anywhere—what was he supposed to do, go house to house 
and shop to shop? 

Finally, and it was past nine now, he convinced himself 
that the only rational thing was to wait out the storm. He’d 
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been through blizzards before—he was fifty years old, after 
all—and they’d always come out right, aside from maybe a 
fender bender here or there, or a minor case of back strain 
from leaning into the snow shovel, running out of bread and 
milk and the like. But the storms always blew themselves out 
and the sun came back and the snow receded from the roads. 
No, he’d been right all along—there was nothing to do but 
wait, curl up with a good book and just, well, see what 
developed, and he’d shrugged off his coat, found his place 
on the couch and taken up the book again, when he heard 
the creak of the floorboards in the hall and glanced up. 

Bern was standing there, hands at her sides. The primitive 
light attacked her hair, hair so white it reminded him of 
death, and showed him her palms in a humble gesture of 
submission, amicability, engagement. “Buck’s asleep,” she 
said. 

“Already?” The book was in his lap, his left index finger 
marking the place. “That was fast.” 

“Tt was a long trip.” 

“Yes,” he said, and he didn’t know why he was saying it, 
“yes.” The wind came up suddenly and twisted round the 
corner of the house, spraying the windowpanes with compact 
pellets of snow. 

She was in the room now, hovering over the couch. “I was 
just—I mean, I’m not sleepy at all, and I thought it would 
be nice, you know, just to sit by the fire . . . for a while, 
I mean.” 

“Sure,” he said, and she squatted by the fire and threw 
her head back to curb her hair, and a long moment went 
by—five minutes, ten, he couldn’t tell—before she spoke 
again. He’d just folded back the page of the book when she 
turned around and said, in a low murmur, “Buck’s been very 
depressed. I mean, like clinically.” 

Her face was broad and beautiful, with a high forehead 
and the nose of a legislator or poet. That face stunned him, 
so beautiful and new and floating there like an apparition in 
his living room, and he couldn’t think of how to respond. 
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The snow ticked at the windows. The old dog let out an 
audible fart. “He can’t—” John began, and then he faltered. 
“What do you mean, depressed? How? Why?” 

She’d been watching him, focusing a clear steady gaze on 
him that seemed to say all sorts of things—erotic things, crazy 
things—but now she dropped her eyes. “He thinks he’s going 
to die.” 

Something clutched suddenly at him, something deep, but 
he ignored it. He was going to say “don’t be ridiculous,” but 
aimed for something lighter instead. “Well, he is,” he said. 
“I mean it’s a rational fear. We’ re all going to die.” He stared 
into her eyes, a pillar of strength and wisdom. “Eventually,” 
he added, and tried for a smile. “Look at me—I’m fifty 
already. But Buck—you kids, the two of you—what have you 
got to worry about? It’s a long way off. Forget about it, enjoy 
yourselves, dance to the music of life.” Dance to the music 
of life? The phrase had just jumped into his head, and now 
he felt a little silly, a little quaint, but seductive too and wise 
and so full of, of love and maybe fear, that he was ready to 
get up from the couch and embrace her. 

The only problem was, she was no longer there. She’d 
heard something—and he’d heard it too, Buck calling out, 
the wind dragging its nails across the windowpane—and had 
risen like a ghost and silently vanished into the black hole of 
the hallway. John looked around him a moment, listening 
for the smallest sounds. The snow ticked away at the roof, 
the gutters, the window frame. The dog groaned in her sleep. 
He glanced down absently and saw the book there in his lap, 
turned back the page with a single autonomous sweep of his 
hand, and began, again, to read. 


I'd never wanted to be a father—it was enough to have 
been father to my own diminishing parents, and I vowed I 
would never repeat the experience. Sonia felt as I did, and 
we took precautions to avoid any chance of conception, espe- 
cially as she began younging and found herself menstruating 
again. I'd seen my own beloved mother dwindle to the size 
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of a doll, a glove, an acorn, to nothing recognizable except 
to a scientist with a high-powered microscope, and the idea 
of tt—of parenthood, little people, babies—terrified me. 

But what could I do? I loved Sonia with all my being and 
I'd sworn before the Creator and Father Benitez to minister 
to her in sickness and health, if not in age and youth, It was 
my duty and my obligation to care for her when she could 
no longer care for herself—some would say it was my privilege, 
and perhaps tt was, but it made me no less miserable for all 
that. For, you see, the inevitable had come to pass and she 
was an infant now, my Sonia, a baby, asqually, colicky, wide- 
eyed, little niñita sucking greedily on a bottle of formula and 
howling through the sleepless nights with miniature tears of 
rage and impotence rolling down her ugly red cheeks. 

“Sonia!” I would cry. “Sonia, snap out of it! I know you're 
in there, I know you understand me—now stop that bawling, 
stop it right now!” 

But, of course, she didn’t. How could she? She was only 
a baby, eight months old, six months, two. I held her in my 
arms, my lover, my Sonia, and watched her shrink away from 
me day by day. I picked her up by her naked ankles as if she 
were nothing more than a skinned rabbit ready for the pan, 
and I laid her out on a clean diaper after swabbing her privates 
and the little cleft that had once been my joy and my life. 

Don't think I didn’t resent tt. Oh, I knew the rules, we 
all did, but this was cruel, too cruel, and I wept to see her 
reduced to this sucking, grasping, greedy little thing. “Sonia!” 
I cried. “Oh, Sonia!” And for all that she just stared at me 
out of her eyes the color of hazelnuts, eyes as brimming and 
lucid as her adult eyes, eyes that must have seen and known 
and felt. I lost weight. I couldn't sleep. My boss at the Banco 
Nacional, an eminently reasonable man, took me aside and 
informed me in so many words that I was in danger of losing 
the position I'd held for nearly sixty years. 

Then one evening, after Sonia had soiled herself so thor- 
oughly and repulsively that I had no choice but to draw her 
a bath, there came a knock at the door. | had her in my arms, 
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Sonia, my Sonia, the water in the tub as mild as a breeze 
and only two inches deep, but rising, rising, and she gave 
me a look that ate right through to my soul. It was a plea, a 
very particular and infinitely sad request that sprang like fire 
from the depths of her wide and prescient hazelnut eyes... 

The knock came again, louder and more insistent now, 
and I set her down on her back in the slowly accumulating 
water, all the while watching her eyes as her spastic little legs 
kicked out and her fists clenched. Then I rose—yust for a 
second, only a second—wiped my hands on my pants, and 
called, “I'm coming, I’m... coming!” 


The knock at the door roused John momentarily—good 
God, it was past one in the morning, the fire was dead, and 
Barb, where was Barb?—but he was caught up in something 
here and he tried to fight down his anxiety, compartmentalize 
it, tuck it away in a corner of his brain for future reference. 
When the knock came again, he didn’t hear it, or not con- 
sciously, and Sonia, he was thinking, what's going to become 
of Sonia?, till Buck was there and the door stood open like 
the mouth of a cave, freezing, absolutely freezing, and a 
figure loomed in the doorway in a great wide-brimmed felt 
hat above a gaunt and harried face. 

“Dad,” Buck was saying, “Dad, there’s been an 
accident—” 

John barely heard him. He held the book to his face like 
a screen, and over the tumult and the confusion and the 
sudden slashing movement that swept up the room in a hurri- 
cane of shouts and moans and the frantic sobbing bark of 
the old dog, he finally found his voice. “Fifteen pages,” he 
said, waving a frantic hand to fend them off, all of them, 
even the dog. “I’ve just got fifteen pages to go.” 
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Dantel Hall 


Ghazal 


He gazed into the air, searching for a word in my language. 
I blinked. Across the pool a zephyr stirred, in my language. 


Where was I? Where was he? Where he looked, 
remembering? 
The air was his release; his burden, my language. 


Our silence was the air itself, and the moment timeless 
(though a timeless moment is absurd, in my language). 


So it would always be with us, back and forth: 
what he implied in his, I inferred in my language. 


Plain speech? There’s no such thing! I can’t tell you 
how much the overwrought can undergird in my language. 


Did he clear his throat? Did rain fall? Can there really be 
a ringing bell or a singing bird in my language? 


He blurted out the word in his own tongue, like a bell rung, 
a distant bell, whose very speech was slurred, in my language. 


Who am I now, gone crystalline with waiting, listening 
for what I still have never heard in my language? 
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Two Poems by Brian Swann 


Alzheimer’s 


There we were promised a great, great life 
and it waited, though we weren't yet born. 


There at the window, returned from having lived, 
from the other end of the world, tiny people 
falling into shape, each speaking a different tongue, 
each almost growing familiar, caught in the glass, 
but 
I was afraid to stay, drew the curtains, 
pretended it was long ago when we were all 
at ease with each other, knowing who we were, 
even if under it all we were slaves to habit 
with our best clothes on, 
until the yellow flower 
filtered through the curtains, staining my face, 
so I remembered some of the names of this place 
where I had grown accustomed to swampy streams 
and abandoned houses where dogs barked 
as if they still lived there, 
and I started again 
with a smell, not yet a memory, earth beginning 
to drink from tiny roots in my head’s dark garden 
against a sky growing darker and far off I thought I heard 
cries of seabirds like voices more durable than 
the fractured fragrant world still reflected in me 
as the yellow flower folded again and through the window 
I watched the night sky where memory had no place 
& I covered my eyes to imitate the sky 
have my mirror fill with emptiness & a flock of birds 
on the beach between the islands stood attentive 
as ivory facing the lonely island scattered with 
holm oak & ivy which will never again be able 
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to hold onto a name as the changing tide keeps pushing in 
while it is asleep & when it is awake shines out 
fresh and anonymous through leaf and trunk. 


Consumed 


In girum imus nocte et consumimur igni 
—Latin palindrome 


Like a tourist 

W ho cannot leave while the town & 

nvirons are still lit up beyond midnight & multi- 

olored bunting hangs out as if 

t is always like that, I keep circling, avid phantom 

eady for anything, holding on tight, seldom 

learing things by more than a few inches—the trick’s 
not to 

ook down or slow up, keep faking fast, changing 

xpressions to respond to everything even before 

t happens, totally prepared, as if I believed we could all 

ow have something in common and can respond to 
that feeling, 

elling myself at any moment life is sure to take over, as I’d 

oped it always would, whisk us all away to live in one 
garden not 

ven a few beats away on angel-wing where 

ot a flower that flares and falters 

s lost when the angel of night appears 

athering hot pearls to hang on her black skin, then 

olding back skirts to reveal a child gripping live coals 

ight, coals under his tongue, staring at you. 

nd you know him, know he can’t let go, can’t let them 
drop. So 

rop. You take his hand. Together you 

re eaten by fire, continually consumed, like a tourist 


QnA Tom 


TH mee 


>O PHoHroatZe 
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Nicholas Christopher 


The Orphanage 


At the bus stop a blind man sells colored pencils. 

Ballpoint pens, too, at Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Ten cents for a pencil, two bits for a pen. 

Around the corner, a boy from the orphanage 

gives a bookmark to anyone who drops money into his box— 

no matter if it’s a nickel or a dollar. 

A different boy every day, rotating by the month. 

There are that many boys at the orphanage, I am told, 

and I am grateful not to be one and fearful that I could be— 

these boys in their coarse blue suits and thick-soled black 
shoes, 

faces alternately fierce and frightened 

and in their eyes the sad lights of distant ports 

faintly flickering as they repeat the same refrain: 

Alms for Saint Gregory, 

the name of their orphanage, 

the patron saint of shipwrecked sailors, 

of lost travelers. 
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Alex Halberstadt 


Elegy for a Boyhood Lover Slain in Battle 


after Gore Vidal’s Palimpsest 


The branches shake, Jimmy, it rains in that trance; 
Tuxedo in the colonnades asks after your breakfast. 
A fire rises and falls in the house of Cadmus, 

light on your bare neck, your voice 

almost washed out in memoty’s reel. 


Rapt in that flood I heard the night away 

through Ovid, through mauve firs thrashing. 
Your voice like a bellrope dangles in sterile heat 
amid these unspooled metaphors. Today 

the dry sun annuls the slide into /% terra trema, but 
through sweet parallax I watch you, sixteen, climb 
like Phaéthon the too-large chariot, the pitcher’s 
mound in Griffiths Stadium. A frre 

in the house of Cadmus, a fire, and hard rain 

in that trance, Tuxedo in the scullery, 

the nails of your thick fingers flash 

in the night-light. Still as a deer I smell 

you through the monogrammed cloth. 

The milk on your breath tarries the years. 


“Verbose and hard” the Times once wrote, 

and even now I stiffen, but strangely, 

as a battered word reforms, anagrammatic. 

A fire rises and falls, another trance 

but no rain any more, no mansion. 

Only the newsprint-brittle bacchanals of the sea. 
The sun depilates boughs and dries the cliffside 
veins of sediment and clay. Your Hesperidian form 
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gone, still I imagine you poised on a cot 

dark-faced over your mother’s Leaves of Grass: 
Cushion me soft, rock me in billowy drowse, dash me 
with amorous wet, I can repay you, awake, 

not noticing the roan morning or the locust calls 

on Iwo Jima. 
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Larry Bradley 


V 


Eventually she stayed 

with the overflown artery of Ouse 

fingering pebbles one at a time two 

at a time three at once 

to manage stones held like words in a stream 
the rub of a single thumb then both 


thumbs which would erase nothing 

of the ages of layers of surface 

one at a time two at a time three more 
held brushed dry knuckled down 
inside the cold folds of her palms until 
doing what seems the best thing to do 


in a mid morning of March 

regarding meadows on the other side 

the garden studio full of voices 

so many words words fail 

once twice three times over calling beyond 
description the pens of those letters 


the letters of words of depths 

sound unclear I begin to hear voices 
1-2-3 the noises match those solid 
matters chinked in her hand 

feel certain I am going mad again 
thick with the clunk of earthen goblets 


lunged together stone leopards Leonard 
could fill open-mouthed to brimming 
with these attacks without me you could work 
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from one to three daily 
no clatter clutter collaborator 
spoiling your life any longer 


how many stones should it take 

for soundness to dissipate one two three 
like a V of birds set loose for the sky 

its voyage out freedom 

for Vanessa Victoria Vita 

the Voltaire statuette at Monk’s House 


how vital are words for voice 

when volumes of words remain unspoken 
how solemn is a pocket of darkness 

to the dumb thumbs of hands 

or the “one-two-three” of a river’s waltz 
success must not lie inside numbers 


but in one aspect of one 

word which takes one within then takes one down 
which is the sole requirement of words 

to stand one place alone 

no fragments no pebbles no one-two-threes 

just one replacement with one grave stone 
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Two Poems by John Drury 


My Father Singing in the Basilica of San Marco 


I'll never be as handsome as my father, 
singing Vivaldi, when he’s seventy-five, 
beneath gold domes or strolling by the water. 


The choir will go to Harry’s Bar together 
after the concert. The young tenors grieve: 
they’ll never be as handsome as my father. 


There’s one they call my double. I bet he’d rather 
have my dad’s full head of hair and never leave 
gold domes, humped bridges and the rising water. 


“Why don’t you join us? We could use another 
voice for the G/oria.” But I believe 
I’d never hit the high notes like my father. 


Gold domes glow like furnaces, the weather 
heating up outside when singers move 
through the Piazza, thirsty for scotch and water. 


Where’s the blown-glass mirror to show each other 
what we both fear, what we sing to disprove? 

I’ll never be as handsome as my father 

until our funeral gondolas hit the water. 
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Ghazal for My Father 


Fishing was our bond. We both hated to be there, weighting 
out lines with sinkers, hooking the bait on a hot pier, waiting. 


We needed Jesus, or at least one of the fishing apostles, 
to show us a better spot, where perch and rockfish were 
waiting. 


When I dangled my feet in the river, I dreaded the sting 
of jellyfish. “Dad, what ate we doing here?” “Waiting.” 


The tackle box creaked open: a tangle of lines and leaders, 
floats and rusty hooks, a dull jackknife, our jumbled gear 
waiting. 


We forgot to pack lunch. We forgot our hats. Mosquitoes 
gaffed us—we forgot the bug repellent, our chests bare, 
waiting. 


What did we want, waiting all day for storm clouds to 
reach us, 

waiting for toadfish to snag our lines, waiting for more 
waiting? 


When we meet now for dinner, we never talk about fishing. 
We order crabs and don’t discuss why he left home. 
We're waiting. 
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David Lehman 


Wittgenstein’s Ladder 


My proposttions serve as elucidations in the following way: 
anyone who understands them eventually recognizes them as 
nonsensical, when he has used them—as steps—to climb up 
beyond them. (He must, so to speak, throw away the ladder 
after he has climbed up it.) 

—Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus 


1. 


The first time I met Wittgenstein, I was 

late. “The traffic was murder,” I explained. 
He spent the next forty-five minutes 
analyzing this sentence. Then he was silent. 
I wondered why he had chosen a water tower 
for our meeting. I also wondered how 

I would leave, since the ladder I had used 

to climb up here had fallen to the ground. 


2. 


Wittgenstein served as a machine-gunner 

in the Austrian Army in World War I. 
Before the war he studied logic in Cambridge 
with Bertrand Russell. Having inherited 

his father’s fortune (iron and steel), he 

gave away his money, not to the poor, whom 
it would corrupt, but to relations so rich 

it would not thus affect them. 
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3. 


On leave in Vienna in August 1918 

he assembled his notebook entries 

into the Tractatus. Realizing it provided 
the definitive solution to all the problems 
of philosophy, he decided to broaden 

his interests. He became a schoolteacher, 
then a gardener’s assistant at a monastery 
near Vienna. He dabbled in architecture. 


4. 


He returned to Cambridge in 1929, 

receiving his doctorate for the Tractatus, 

a “work of genius,” in G.E. Moore’s opinion. 
Starting in 1930 he gave a weekly lecture 

and led a weekly discussion group. He spoke 
without notes amid long periods of silence. 
Afterwards, exhausted, he went to the movies 

and sat in the front row. He liked Carmen Miranda. 


5. 


He would visit Russell’s rooms at midnight 

and pace back and forth “like a caged tiger. 

On arrival, he would announce that when 

he left he would commit suicide. So, in spite 

of getting sleepy, I did not like to turn him out.” On 
such a night, after hours of dead silence, Russell said, 
“Wittgenstein, are you thinking about logic or about 

your sins?” “Both,” he said, and resumed his silence. 


6. 


Philosophy was an activity, not a doctrine. 
“Solipsism, when its implications are followed out 
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strictly, coincides with pure realism,” he wrote. 

Dozens of dons wondered what he meant. Asked 

how he knew that “this color is red,” he smiled 

and said, “because I have learnt English.” There 

were no other questions. Wittgenstein let the 

silence gather. Then he said, “This itself is the answer.” 


7. 


Religion was beyond the boundaries of language, 

yet the impulse to run against “the walls of our cage,” 
though “perfectly, absolutely useless,” was not to be 
dismissed. A.J. Ayer, one of Oxford’s ablest minds, 
was puzzled. If logic cannot prove a nonsensical 
conclusion, why didn’t Wittgenstein abandon it, 
“along with the rest of metaphysics, as not worth 
serious attention, except perhaps for sociologists”? 


8. 


Because God does not reveal himself in this world, and 
“the value of this work,” Wittgenstein wrote, “is that 

it shows how little is achieved when these problems 

ate solved.” When I quoted Gertrude Stein’s line 
about Oakland, “there’s no there there,” he nodded. 
Was there a there? I persisted. His answer: Yes and No. 
It was as impossible to feel another person’s pain 

as to suffer another person’s toothache. 


9. 


At Cambridge the dons quoted him reverently. 

I asked them what they thought was his biggest 
contribution to philosophy. “Whereof one cannot 
speak, thereof one must be silent,” one said. 
Others spoke of his conception of important 
nonsense. But I liked best the answer John 
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Wisdom gave: “His asking the question 
‘Can one play chess without the queen?’” 


10. 


Wittgenstein preferred American detective 
stories to British philosophy. He liked lunch 
and didn’t care what it was, “so long as it was 
always the same,” noted Professor Malcolm 

of Cornell, a former student in whose house 
in Ithaca Wittgenstein spent hours doing 
handyman chores. He was happy then. 

There was no need to say a word. 
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Portfolio 


Five Paintings 


Ashley Bickerton 
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The Education of Djangozao, 1998 
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Ruby and Rommel, 1998 


Ashley Bickerton 
Anthony Haden-Guest 


Perhaps I should have known better than to ask New York's 
Sonnabend Gallery for what they had on Ashley Bickerton. 
Such galleries take their archiving seriously and for several 
minutes my fax hummed like a hive of maddened bees. 
Bickerton was born to British parents—his father is an es- 
teemed linguist, his mother a behavioral psychologist—in 
Barbados forty years ago. After graduating from the California 
Institute of Arts, he moved to New York where he took a job 
as assistant to the painter Jack Goldstein and began making his 
own work in his own time. 

I happened to go to Bickerton’s first solo outing in 1984 
in Soho at the Cable Gallery. He was showing boxy pieces, 
each decorated with a guttural exclamation—like GUH or 
uGH—and symbols, together with a few art world tn-jokes 
(such as messages, directed to whoever would be installing 
the work, written on the back). He moved on to International 
With Monument, one of the livelier galleries in the East 
Village. Just two years later, in 1988, he was one of four 
young artists—the others were Jeff Koons, Peter Halley and 
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Meyer Vaisman—in a show at that avant-garde institution, 
Tleana Sonnabend’s gallery on West Broadway. The critical 
response, the media attention, the collecting fever—even at 
a time when a new art sensation seemed to explode every 
eighteen months—were massive. There was a massive back- 
lash, too, but stories of such turbulence—even the attacks— 
only make you feel nostalgic, because this was the last such 
group breakthrough. Individual talents have emerged since, 
but nothing has happened with this... volume. 

Critics foozled around for a name to stick to what was 
visually a pretty un-alike group—and various other artists who 
were being clumped in—finally settling on what may be the 
clunktest art name ever: Neo-Geo. This stood for neo-geomet- 
tic, a description that really only fit Peter Halley, and never 
seemed right for Bickerton, even the earliest pieces. It became 
increasingly inappropriate for the pieces he showed subse- 
quently at Sonnabend. These were wonderfully made, at once 
oblique and filled with content. One show included objects 
with clear windows through which you could see real-life 
stuff, like seeds and grain. Another played with the shapes 
of shark and coral atoll. Then Bickerton did something pecu- 
hiar—he left New York to begin making paintings. It is hard 
to overemphasize what a risky move changing directions is 
for an artist who has built both a career and a signature style, 
as Bickerton knew well. “If this doesn’t work, I'll be driving 
a cab,” he told me when he came from Bali to hang the first 
painting show in 1993. This was said breeztly, but not as 
a joke. 

The show consisted of ten paintings and a triptych, all 
done on wood. They were realistic—tlusionist, almost. The 
content was personal, indecorous and rather frightening. The 
show sold out. This June, he returned for his third painting 
show. It was as resolved and successful as its predecessors. The 
conversation below occurred in the apartment on Tompkins 
Square where Bickerton was staying soon after the opening 
and before Bickerton returned to painting, surfing and look- 
ing after a two-year-old son in Bali. We had been up and 
down Ludlow Street but couldn't find a joint where music 
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and mouthy Lower East Siders wouldn't make recording con- 
versation impossible. 


INTERVIEWER 
Attention isn’t usually paid to the effect an artist’s family 
and his upbringing has on his work. It’s usually hard to pin 
down. In your case, the influence seems pretty direct— 
especially with the new paintings. Your father, Derek Bick- 
etton, was a linguist. 


ASHLEY BICKERTON 

His original area of expertise was Creole and pidgin lan- 
guages. We lived in places like Guyana and Hawaii, because 
these were places where all these different groups of people— 
Chinese, Portuguese, African, Indian, Filipino—were all op- 
erating under the large umbrella of English as a dominant 
language. To communicate they were forced to put together 
this ad hoc language from bits and pieces of their own lan- 
guages, which is actually much like a child acquiring 
language. 

We traveled all the time. We spent four years in Guyana, 
two years in Africa. We lived in tents. A year here, a year 
there. We were nomads across four continents. 


INTERVIEWER 
Let’s go to what happened after your show at Cable. You 
started fabricating these sleek pieces. They had a minimalist 
look, but they were filled with story. 


BICKERTON 
In a way, when I made all that stuff I was tweaking the 
obligations of making art—what was expected of me. To be 
a radical artist—a young modern artist—was an obligation. 
I was learning a language while fucking with it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Those pieces also made you that very eighties creature—an 
Art Star. Because there was something very different there. 
I’m thinking, for instance, of the pieces with the seeds, the 
ecological pieces. 
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BICKERTON 

Landscapes! I don’t like the word ecological. I always have 
wanted to see if I could redo very big themes in art: landscape, 
portraiture, still lives. To make sculptures that dealt with 
landscape. Can it be done? Of course, you have to deal with 
psychological issues. You have to deal with environmental 
issues. You have to deal with the state of the biosphere in 
telation to the anthroposphere. That’s what I was trying to 
do with that show. 

Later on came the travelogues. I was trying to do extended 
travelogues, but using sculpture—the islands, the sharks, the 
fishes, the whatnots. My favorite artists are often travel writers 
. . . Bruce Chatwin, Paul Bowles, Paul Theroux, Wilfred 
Thesiger. I wanted to do what they did. 


INTERVIEWER 
You could have gone on making that work for years, and 
doing very well. 


BICKERTON 
I was making Bickertons. I was beginning to feel obliged 
to them, and to the career. Then there was the Gulf War, 
and the market just evaporated—not just mine; the market 
had essentially disappeared. 


INTERVIEWER 
It seems this made you decide to move into a more private 
kind of art? 


BICKERTON 
[had been saying things that I felt should be said. I realized 
there were things I felt that J should say. 


INTERVIEWER 
And you got out of New York. Why? 


BICKERTON 
The town turned ugly. Basically, there was this incredible 
momentum to exorcize the eighties. Kill them off. Obviously 
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you don’t kill the whole thing. Many things survive. So it’s 
a catharsis, like stoning a culprit, venting collective rage, 
public executions. 


INTERVIEWER 
Were you a scapegoat? 


BICKERTON 

I was certainly in a good position to be a candidate for 
one. I was one of the more visible artists. I certainly didn’t 
think it would be worth sitting around and living through 
that. And, much as I fiercely love this town, I always felt 
living here was like holding my head in a sink full of water. 
So why stick around when that water turned brackish? It was 
time to get back to where I wanted to be. 


INTERVIEWER 
You first went to Brazil. What happened? 


BICKERTON 

I rented a house in Trancoso, in the state of Bahia. It’s 
magical there. It’s beautiful. It’s this funny little town, which 
just packs a wallop. There’s only about three thousand inhabi- 
tants, but at night the place jumps with the rhythm of samba. 

But there were . . . problems. Electricity. Communications. 
Art supplies. In order to buy a paintbrush, I had to drive for 
an hour through the jungle and catch a ferry, then drive a 
little more to get to a little store, where I would be able to buy 
a child’s plastic paintbrush. It was hopeless. Communications 
were pretty much nil. And funnily enough it was very difficult 
to buy wood. Yeah! I shipped plywood from New York to 
Brazil. Coals to Newcastle! 


INTERVIEWER 
Why Bali? 


BICKERTON 
I knew Bali. I’d been going there regularly for years and 
years. When I was poor it was Mexico, the state of Oaxaca. 
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That had everything—that cultural crackle, that sort of spiri- 
tual-cultural density, that sort of mana, that magic. And it 
also had some of the more awe-inspiring waves on the planet. 
And then as I got more money, Bali became the place. Bali 
had again that same crackle. It’s Asia at a burning pitch 
of rabid, rampant capitalist hunger: buildings, motorcycles, 
honking horns, shops sprouting up . . . blackguards, haber- 
dashers, carpetbaggers, all trying to make a buck, skimming 
if off the edges. You know, it’s Freeport! There’s a cultural 
cacophony there. I liken it to a patch of ocean where the 
currents meet and the whales come to feed. That’s what I 
get out of it. 


INTERVIEWER 
And you began making illusionistic paintings. How did 
you develop the skills? 


BICKERTON 

The only time I didn’t want to be an artist was when I was 
in art school. I thought maybe I should be a writer or a 
filmmaker or something. Painting was a big declassé no-no 
at Cal Arts in the early eighties. But I was a surfer. That was 
what we did. Look at all the other surfers who have become 
“known” artists of sorts. The Hawaiian school, if you will. 
All the daubers who paint oversea-undersea stuff with all 
those fishes: Christian Lassen, Wyland. You know, sleazy 
airbrush is a way of life for us. 


INTERVIEWER 
So you painted your own surfboards? 


BICKERTON 
Yeah. That whole tradition—cars and surfboards. My sub- 
ject matter may come from my parents but the actual style 
comes from my . . . rather degraded cultural background. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Your three painting shows remind me of your eighties 
shows in one regard—each show seems defined on its own 
terms. 


BICKERTON 

Some people take this high-minded position where you 
don’t produce shows, you just produce work, and the work 
defines itself over time. Some of us work like musicians and 
make albums. You cut a honky-tonk album—one album 
defines that series. You might go through a longer period 
where you’re influenced by blues or swamp or delta, and it 
can last through three albums. But each album reacts to the 
one before. Each of my shows is a reaction to the show before. 


INTERVIEWER 
There is some consistency, though. It seems, again, that 
you have been developing your own language. 


BICKERTON 

Instead of discussing the art object, I am discussing the 
human form as it is put through the cultural wringer. That’s 
why there’s always a full figure. That’s why they’re always 
life-size, except for the green heads, which are more internal. 
They are always self-portraits—or, if not of myself, portraits 
of my wife and my kid. They are missing a third player in 
the drama, which is you, the viewer. I want to push images 
to where photographs can’t go. 

My other rule is that it can happen. Can happen! When 
I was mugged by two guys, they were very polite—they asked 
for a light. But there were possibilities of unimaginable 
ferocity. 


INTERVIEWER 
Have you developed an idea of what you’re going to do 
next? 
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BICKERTON 
I haven’t. Or I’ve developed one thing very, very clearly: 
work faster! Last year, working full-time, I produced four 
paintings. 


INTERVIEWER 
Could you speed things up with a computer? 


BICKERTON 
Well, first I'd have to learn to type, then I’d have to learn 
math . . . probably not. It would be more alienation from 


production. Artists used to have a joke back in the eighties. 
There was an ad on television of a woman in a cocktail dress 
holding a champagne glass, saying: I’m cleaning my bath- 
room bowl! Because they had this little thing that sat in 
the toilet, cleaning it, while the woman was out and about, 
partying with the glitterati. We’d all be out at these events 
and joke to one another: I’m cleaning my bathroom bowl! 
Meaning you have a horde of assistants in there, churning 
away. Production was going on at your studio, while you were 
out enjoying yourself.* 

I was so alienated from production that I would open my 
studio door and the physical smell of the place would just 
repulse me. I couldn’t stay in there more than a few minutes. 
It would drive me mad! Now it’s very different. I go into my 
studio and I love the smell. It’s my refuge. 


INTERVIEWER 
So Bali’s a good place to work? And live? 


BICKERTON 
Other places with unique cultural attributes have attracted 
some real expatriate talent. Sri Lanka has its Arthur C. Clarke, 


*Laura Emrick, an artist, who worked as one of Bickerton’s assistants, on what 
she, too, calls the “ecological” pieces, remembers things a wee bit differently. 
“Ashley worked intensely hard,” she says. “Sometimes he wouldn’t leave the 
studio for twelve hours.” 
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Morocco has its Bowles, Tahiti had Gauguin. But who has 
Bali got? You have to import your own personal life of the 
mind and construct it down there. Bali’s the one place on 
earth where you go into a used-book store, and it’s just... 
shit! For some reason the literati don’t get down there. It’s 
all Sidney Sheldon and Jackie Collins. 

But there’s a luxury in living down there. You’te not dia- 
loguing with all the niggley little twists and turns of careers, 
and hotnesses and flameouts and such that you get here, 
living in New York. You dialogue directly with the great 
bugaboos of your mind. 


INTERVIEWER 
What happens when you meet expats? Or local art lovers? 


BICKERTON 

Take all of New York. Take any cross section of it, and 
that’s what you get. Some walk in the studio and go, Is it 
finished? Aren’t you going to put some trees in the back? 
And you get people who just gez it. Then you have somebody 
else who comes back and says: “I wasn’t sure what I was 
seeing, but I’ve been having bad dreams since.” That can 
move you profoundly. 

I knew this was going to happen one day. I had a dream 
years and years and years ago. I was going to be this old guy 
on a big verandah above the ocean, chipping away at a bit 
of marble, working shirtless, and then breaking for lunch and 
having people over, and sitting at a long table with a bottle 
of wine, and breaking some bread and laughing. I don’t 
think it’s going to be a bit of marble, but I already have 
that verandah. 
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La Belle Dame sans Merci 


Jane Avrich 


Living at Number Sixteen Evelyn Mews, Tilda often 
thought, was like living in a poem. Number Sixteen was a 
townhouse of bright whitewashed brick with black shutters 
and a glossy black roof. The slender chimneys were black too, 
as was the lamppost that watched over Tilda at night, bending 
its glowing head through the trees. In the morning the spar- 
rows twittered in the leaves and the sun shone in pools in 
the shallow gutters. 

Tilda had moved into Evelyn Mews three months ago, and 
since then she had adopted certain habits. She took to wearing 
gloves to work, taper-fingered black kidskin. At breakfast she 
poured her milk from a curved china pitcher instead of the 
bare carton. At bedtime, she read the poetry of John Keats, 
occasionally glancing at the sliver of moon through her cur- 
tain, which winked as if in sympathy. She loved these Roman- 
tic whisperings from a bygone time—the zephyrs and 
nightingales and Grecian urns; she loved the smell of the 
splendid leather-bound volume, which she marked with a 
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red ribbon before putting out the light. She had altered 
certain mannerisms, too. No longer did she show her teeth 
when she smiled, bold white teeth that used to gleam atop 
a flame red underlip. She had mastered a close-lipped smile, 
which involved lifting and pursing them, coaxing forth dim- 
ples; the smile was accompanied with a light lift of the eye- 
brows and a mirthful narrowing of the eyes. As for the lipstick 
she’d worn in Chelsea, she’d done away with it the day she 
moved. Razzle Dazzle, it was called. 

“All the lovely people who live in Evelyn Mews,” she 
thought to herself as she slid back the lacy grid of the elevator 
with a black gloved hand. Slowly she began to descend, as 
if down a great iron vine. A verse would describe each tenant. 
Mr. and Mrs. McCauley on the first floor, aging and pensive 
with all their books and clocks. Herself, dark and gay, on the 
third. On the second, Mr. Barrett with his frank, gentle face, 
boyish despite the thinning hair. 

She often met Mr. Barrett in the elevator on her way to 
work. He carried an alligator briefcase with a dull brass buckle; 
he was probably an attorney or a financier. Tilda looked 
forward to the meetings. He would be hurrying out too, but 
he always had a friendly word, asking how she was getting 
on in her new apartment or commenting on the smell of rain 
in the air. Tilda would give a soft, rapturous reply and smile 
her new smile. When Mr. Barrett smiled back his eyes were 
very blue, but Tilda noticed the fine lines that gathered be- 
neath them, etched there by some unspoken melancholy. 
Melancholy about his wife, perhaps—Mrs. Barrett, who would 
have to be included in the poem. 

Mrs. Batrett was what Adelaide, Tilda’s Chelsea roommate, 
would have called a well-kept woman. She did not work, so 
Tilda saw her only rarely, stepping swiftly into the elevator 
before striding off for an appointment with a girlfriend, hair- 
dresser, florist; Tilda could only guess. But these brief brushes 
of contact always chilled Tilda somehow, made her breasts 
feel floppy, her hair unkempt. Mrs. Barrett was tall and very 
thin and she wore a dark angular coat tied at the waist. 
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Her face was high-boned with consumptive cheeks, apple- 
ted spots on papery white; lavender veins crept around her 
eyes. Her long lean hands were unadorned except for a wed- 
ding band and a diamond solitaire that gleamed together on 
her fourth finger. Once Tilda saw her at the market, graceful 
in wool, a string bag hanging from her shoulder. There was 
a nervous fragility about her as she selected tomatoes and 
feathery lettuces, scrutinizing the leaves for bruises or brown- 
ing. She fingered persimmons, saucer-shaped cheeses, a blue 
and white package of flour. Her wide, shallow-set eyes were 
oddly still amidst the flurry of movement, her expression 
frigid. Fear—at that moment Tilda recognized it. Fear gnaw- 
ing at Mrs. Barrett, gently but steadily, from within. 


The Fox-in-the-Hole Opera Company, with its contempo- 
tary adaptations of Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, was quite 
the rage. Their Mikado was presented entirely in blue and 
gold—both the costumes and the minimal geometric sets— 
with choreography suggestive of No drama. Iolanthe was 
staged in the seventies, a satire on feminism with the chorus 
of liberated fairies challenging the chorus of sexist Lords. 
Deirdre Barrett was well aware that her husband had pulled 
more than a few strings to obtain tickets to tonight’s opening 
of Patience, advertised to “bring Gilbert and Sullivan out of 
the closet.” 

She had her suit dry-cleaned for the occasion—a long skirt 
of olive silk, with a cropped jacket and pearls. She sprayed 
her short hair into a stiff roll at the back of her head and 
touched her lips with gloss. She looked in the mirror and felt 
elated, romantic. The night was clear, with a full moon and 
even a few stars visible, unusual for the city. Deirdre missed 
the stars. She wanted to walk to the theater, despite the cold 
weather. Maybe Roland would be game enough to bundle 
up and breathe out streams of frost along the way. 

But when she saw him pacing in the vestibule, she was 
struck silent. For a moment she hadn’t quite recognized him, 
as if he’d changed during some absence. His build, maybe— 
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had he grown slighter? And when had his skin acquired the 
sheen of a middle-aged man—over the nostrils, the bumps 
of the forehead? 

Throughout Patience, she watched his feet. They too 
seemed different. Each time a song was performed they started 
a light tapping. They appeared detached from his body, fool- 
ish and mechanical. Tap tap tap as Bunthorne gallivanted 
about the stage with a lily. Tap tap tap as Patience and 
Grovesnor moaned “Willow waly, O?” into each othetr’s eyes. 

“Rather daring, I thought,” Roland commented as he drove 
home. “Bunthorne openly gay, yet with his harem of girls. 
Quite an acrobat, too. Not much of a singing voice, but it 
hardly mattered. Weren’t you in some G and S company in 
college?” he asked when his wife remained silent. 

Deirdre was listening to the cats on the highway. There 
was something calming about the eddies of traffic, all spilling 
in the same direction. She and Roland were safe for now, 
surrounded on all sides by cars which all flowed together at 
the same pace. But back at home, things would be less settled, 
an abrupt series of halts. The chill of inevitability as Roland’s 
key probed the lock, jagged metal ridges sliding into place. 
A slam of the door after they walked in, her heels clicking, 
his soles shuffling their casual rhythm. The silence of expecta- 
tion, or was it dread? But he had asked her a question. 

“No,” she said after a moment. “Strindberg.” 

She turned to smile at him, hoping she hadn’t sounded 
curt. He stared ahead, his gaze drifting through the tinted 
glass of the windshield. On the steering wheel his hands 
were still. 


It wasn’t worth it, after all—the new stockings with the 
seams down the back, the ringlets taut from the curling iron. 
Fermin Blore wasn’t the type to notice. His gaze was broad 
and bleary, moving from Tilda’s thighs when she sat, the bar 
stool drawing up her pleated skirt, to her breasts when she 
leaned for her second sherry. Tilda disliked the way his palm 
rested on the back of her stool, impeding her movements, 
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while his other hand clutched a strong-smelling ginny drink. 
As he drank he breathed wheezily through his nose, which 
was covered with large pores. 

For a while she tried to do her best, asking him questions 
about telemarketing, complimenting him on his raise. He 
answered slowly, his tongue sloshing a little in his mouth. 
Finally she left him talking loudly to a friend, also beefy and 
oafish, with hair like the bristles of a lint brush. 

Outside the fresh night air flooded Tilda’s face. She 
breathed deeply. She shook out her hair, which smelled of 
cigar smoke, and ran her fingers through the voluptuous curls. 
Why had she agreed to go out with Fermin Blore? He had 
good prospects, Deena had told her at work, a real gentleman 
with nice manners, not just a boy. Deena was always on the 
phone. Her giddiness was catching as she stage-whispered 
across the office, her hand cupped over the mouthpiece, gum 
cracking between bright teeth. Tilda should see his clothes—a 
tweed jacket, a gold cigarette case! In the bar the jacket was 
tight over his fat arms, revealing hairy wrists. He hadn’t even 
offered to drive her home. 

Not that she’d wanted him to. She was a good walker, 
Tilda decided; her stride felt lithe and free. Like Keats’s dark 
temptress from the ballad: her hair was long, her foot was 
light. Behind her was the bar with its greasy Formica counter 
and its ginny smell; behind her were flatulent men with broad 
hips and big gullets. She shook out her hair, which smelled 
of cigar smoke, and ran her fingers through the voluptuous 
curls. Soon she would be in her apartment. She would wash 
her hair and comb it gleaming and wet over her shoulders. 
Wrapped in her black and white kimono, she would take out 
her book of poetry and brew a cup of Ceylon tea. It would 
be pleasant to reread “Ode to the West Wind,” munching 
perhaps on a yellow pear. 

At last! A row of lamps, warm and golden. She had reached 
Evelyn Mews. She looked up at her house, rising into the 
night so pale and quiet, like a shy girl. Except for the second 
floor, whete the lights were still burning: two windows, bright 
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and square, as if he were waiting for her. Waiting for a 
message. 


Roland Barrett glanced at the folded sheet of paper in his 
wife’s hand. “Some sort of notice?” he suggested, pouring 
milk. 

“No. No, Roland.” Deirdre Barrett’s voice was strangely 
hard. “Look at it.” 

Obediently but with an impatient furrowing of the brow, 
her husband unfolded the paper. Written ina sloping, spidery 
hand such as schoolgirls use were the lines: 


I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful, a fairy’s child: 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


Roland Barrett blinked and handed it back. He shook his 
head. “Some mistake, I suppose.” He crumbled a biscuit in 
his mouth, his lips greased with butter. He was in a hurry, 
his gestures conveyed: shuffling in his seat, swiftly reaching 
and chewing. “Maybe an advertisement for cosmetics. Lipstick 
or something.” 

His eyes didn’t linger on her in that lazy way they once 
had; instead they flickered and jumped. He had secrets, which 
he kept as carefully as he now kept his hands, nails flat and 
clean, wrist cuffed with a flat gold watch. He shook his napkin, 
rose and kissed her cheek. “Got to run. See you around eight.” 

Deirdre reread the lines of poetry. Keats, wasn’t it? It 
had been one of her favorites when she was sixteen. The 
handwriting on the slip of paper was not unlike her own 
when she was a second former at Westminster. Perhaps the 
note was intended for her, not Roland. Perhaps it was some 
sort of sign. She had always thought herself sensitive to signs. 
Gypsy blood, Roland used to say, wrapping her straight black 
hair around his hand like a skein of silk; it was long then, 
like the hair of the woman in the poem. He would tease her 
about her “aura,” mentioning the stray cats who flocked to 
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her during their honeymoon in Venice, the butterfly in Lake 
Como which alighted on her hand. Unable to afford a dia- 
mond at the time of their engagement, he’d presented her 
with a ring set with a piece of misty green glass. For his “gypsy 
bride,” he said. 

There were no grounds for any of it, she’d remind him. 
Her people were English for generations; no babies had been 
switched along the way. But he clung to his Romantic picture. 
Her father was, after all, a breaker of horses, her family huge 
and exotic—five girls and two boys, the mother dead but 
reputedly very beautiful. They lived among Oriental carpets, 
illustrated books the size of tablets, collections of curiosities 
mounted in every room—coins, arrowheads, shards of Roman 
glass. At Christmas the whole family clustered before the 
huge, fierce fire and drank mulled cider loaded with cloves 
and rum-—a secret recipe only the women of the family knew. 
“Witches’ brew,” Roland would murmur in Deirdre’s ear, 
his breath honey-thick with desire. The next morning they 
were still quietly thrilled at what they’d attempted in the 
close dark heat. She’d wanted a boy, with Roland’s blue 
eyes. He wanted a girl, with Deirdre’s coloring and her long 
proud neck. 

Something had changed since then, something inarticula- 
ble. Maybe it was the apartment, Deirdre wasn’t sure. But a 
hush had fallen over them. A dimming of the light. No, that 
wasn’t quite right, the light was brighter than ever, but white 
and cold, slanting through the high, gaunt windows. It broke 
like glass fragments across the bed and carpet, jagged across 
the polished floors. Opposite the windows moved shadows 
of leaves, a constant, barely perceptible trembling. She and 
her husband spoke to each other at breakfast and dinner. 
During the day, thoughts pooled unsaid about the empty 
kitchen table, the dented armchair in the parlor, the grandfa- 
ther clock with its silent, swinging pendulum. 

It was so different from the house where they had lived 
after they were married. Comfortable and slovenly, it sprawled 
its creaky bulk along a soggy hill. Grasses bunched around 
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the porch. In back was an untidy garden full of weeds and 
fallen petals; you could smell the earth when it rained. Some- 
how they’d found the furnishings charming—paunchy sofas, 
heavy, half-rotten curtains, a battered oak table so long they 
passed the salt by shuttling the shaker back and forth at high 
speed. There were giant closets and a gramophone and ample 
room for children. 

But there would be no children. Deirdre had to stop 
denying this to herself when Roland suggested this apartment 
in the city. It was modest but well-appointed, he’d told her, 
it would suit them just fine. And so they moved to this 
fashionable cul-de-sac, and set themselves up on the second 
floor. The rooms were small, the ceilings high, creating strange 
echoes in the still of the afternoon. Echoes of her feet touching 
wood; even her sighs seemed to bounce and ripple about 
like a shudder. Occasionally she heard a slight tapping, a 
woodpecker or a squirrel in the tree in front of the house. 
The tapping came in little frenzied bursts, then suddenly 
stopped. Sometimes scales jangled from a distant piano, she 
never knew whose. 


Today Tilda had her lunch at the Caffe Navona, the new 
cappuccino bar. Like the woman in the pea-green suit, Tilda 
ordered the smoked mozzarella sandwich with tapenade, aru- 
gula and sun-dried tomato. It was expensive—she had to 
scrape her purse for change—but worth it, she reasoned, as 
she had never tried sun-dried tomatoes before. They tasted 
like ketchup, but saltier. 

Tilda had changed her lunchtime routine. It used to be 
that on the stroke of twelve she would switch off her hot, 
purring electric typewriter, like coaxing a cat into a nap. Then, 
pinching her cheeks for color, she’d whip her coat around 
her shoulders and be off. Sometimes she spent the hour having 
her nails done, but usually she bought her lunch at Stafford’s 
Sandwich Shop—a ham and egg sandwich and a glass of iced 
tea. Hassam, who worked the counter, started frying the egg 
the moment she entered. “Just for you,” he’d say, flashing her 
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a jaunty grin. He tried to make conversation in his fumbling 
English, mentioning the weather, complimenting her on her 
coat, her dress, her hairdo. He liked it up, he said, it was 
very fine, very—he tried the new word—stylish. 

Hassam was short and wiry, his arms knotted with muscles. 
His T-shirt revealed gray chest hair, curling and matted. He 
must have been close to fifty. But Tilda liked the way his 
little gray eyes played over her face when he talked to her, a 
dimple twitching in the stubble of his cheek. And his attempts 
at gallantry made her titter. He always gave her an extra-large 
heaping of rice pudding. If she so much as sneezed he’d dart 
right over, offering her a napkin, asking if she had a cold. 

But not any more. She’d made the decision on Friday. 
The elevator had stopped on the second floor and Mr. Barrett 
had entered with that baffled, boyish look he always wore. 
“What a cheering color!” he exclaimed, his eyes on her new 
silk scarf. It was red, with spangles. She had returned the 
smile, pressing her hands together in a gesture she hoped 
was girlish. 

All morning she felt dazed and refreshed. He was so well- 
bred, so different from the others. There had been nothing 
sly or sexual about his words, no leer on his face. He was 
openly delighted with the brightness of her scarf, a scarf she 
had worn especially for him. She imagined him asking her 
to lunch. Just as they parted he would catch her sleeve and 
stammer out the invitation. Later that day they would meet 
in a terrace restaurant and drink Aquavit. 

Then, with a sudden shift, she imagined Mr. Barrett 
watching her at Stafford’s. Through the steamy windows he 
would see Hassam with his biceps and his name tag, chuckling 
and rubbing his nose. He would see her jiggling her leg gaily 
up and down as she laughed too, her mouth full of bread 
and a strand of egg dangling from her lip. She imagined Mr. 
Barrett turning away in disgust. 

Finishing the mozzarella sandwich, Tilda took the long 
way back to work. She avoided passing Stafford’s. Hassam 
was probably looking out for her, his lumpy face perplexed 
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and doleful. Embarrassment rose in her throat. She had, after 
all, encouraged him—letting him put his hands on her arm 
and accepting his gifts of baklava. 

With a shrug, she dispelled the image. That too was past. 


Deirdre awoke before dawn to find it already there, under 
the door. As if it had been laid there by invisible hands, 
tidden on a bewitched current of air. She turned the paper 
over in her hands. It was another thick sheet of white laid. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! The fancy cannot cheat so well 

As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf. 


For hours she pondered what it meant, barely stirring in 
her chair. She listened. In the stillness of the kitchen every- 
thing was alive. The first fingers of sun touching the sky pale 
gray. The drops of water skittering into the kitchen sink, 
furtively, one by one. A straw from the broom trembling on 
the linoleum as invisible gusts seeped under the doors, 
through the walls. The elements were trying to tell her some- 
thing—light and air, water and matter, all of them whisper- 
ing desperately. 

They had conspired, too, when she and Roland first met. 
The two of them used to recount the story to friends, his 
arm around her waist, she cringing with laughter—the whole 
encounter had been very unglamorous. It had happened six 
years ago, in the early spring on the ferry to the Aran islands. 
Despite the clear sky, the water was rough and she became 
seasick, suddenly and violently, over the railing of the ship. 
When she managed to straighten again, a young man in a 
mackintosh and mashed-looking rain hat was watching her 
with open curiosity. Deirdre’s face was swollen, her eyes wa- 
tery; the taste of bile filled her dry mouth. She was about to 
ask him what he was gaping at when the ship pitched forward 
again. “Steady, there,” he said, placing his hands on her 
shoulders. “Now stare at the horizon. It’ll help the queasi- 
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ness.” When the ferry docked he took her elbow and led her 
ashore. She protested that she felt fine, she would just hop 
a taxi to her hotel, but he insisted on buying her tea. She 
was dehydrated, he said. 

The tea house was a tiny place, no more than six tables, 
with curtains of apricot velvet. Its tin roof was beaten with 
arabesques and trimmed enamel blue. A green fan circled 
above them, purring rhythmically. Roland poured her chamo- 
mile tea, adding a dollop of red-brown honey, which hung 
off the spoon like a great amber teardrop. His every movement 
was solicitous; at the same time, there was a touch of naughti- 
ness about him; a little-boy glint in the eye, she’d told him. 

Outside the church bells started to ring, startling Deirdre 
from the memory. Somehow it was already noon. Roland had 
come and gone. She had not shown him the note, but folded 
it carefully into the pocket of her dressing gown before setting 
the breakfast table. What sparse fare it had been: a plate of 
muffins, served dry. She’d had to throw away the marmalade; 
mold had somehow crept into the jar, speckling the surface 
with fuzzy green blisters. He’d glanced up in a funny way, 
then left her with hardly a word. Forlorn! the very word is 
like a bell! she thought, the words chiming in her head with 
each stroke of the hour. 


Like anything else, shopping was a skill—the eye contact, 
the question and answer, the cordial thank-yous. In Chelsea 
it was so drab—brushes and sponges and canned macaroni. 
For excitement she and her friends would occasionally shop- 
lift, one of them distracting the guard while the other slipped 
the compact or the hoop earrings into her pocket. 

But now Tilda was perfecting her technique. She was 
discovering new people, new stories, as she discovered new 
items, things she never would have thought of owning when 
she lived in Chelsea—a china vase for tea roses, a spring hat 
(white felt with a blue grosgrain ribbon), rice powder, candied 
ginger. Not that she could afford them all, but she could 
keep lists for the future. 
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Perfume, however, was an immediate necessity. The first 
contact had been made. Mr. Barrett had brushed her forearm 
with his knuckles as he reached to press the button, a brief 
caress through her sleeve. “I’m looking for something subtle,” 
she pronounced in Elan, a small glass shop that resembled a 
perfume bottle itself. Inside were rows upon rows of vials in 
all kinds of shapes—globes, diamonds, roses, hearts, crowns 
studded with glass gems. Inside were thimblefuls of mysteri- 
ous liquid, clear or bronze in hue. 

The man behind the counter touched his fingertips to- 
gether thoughtfully. He had a tiny button of a nose and 
beautiful eyes, gelid blue with black around the irises. His 
hands meditatively stroked his Hermés tie. 

“Subtle,” he murmured, as if savoring the word. “Sub- 
tle.” He looked up swiftly. “I’m thinking floral.” 

He placed eight or nine different fragrances on the 
counter, to sample, he said as if they were tiny liqueurs. Their 
names were foreign, mesmerizing—Danae, Delirium, Ma 
Griffe, Mon Ame. In the end Tilda chose a scent called Psyche. 
“Myrtle,” the man told her. “It positively wafts around you.” 

She sniffed the air delicately. “My aunt used to wear a 
scent like this. She was French.” 

“French! Then she must have known fragrances.” 

“She had a huge house where she lived all alone except 
for her maid, Sophie. The house had big glass doors, I remem- 
ber, and she’d make me coffee with hot milk and plenty of 
sugar. I couldn’t have been more than eight. The fragrance 
certainly brings it back.” 

“How very Proustian!” he said, and handed her a minia- 
ture pink shopping bag. 

In her high spirits, she splurged on a taxi. She told the 
driver about her French aunt who smelled of wildflowers. She 
was engaged to be married she went on, and the ceremony 
would take place in her aunt’s French country house. It would 
be a small but tasteful affair with everything in white—white 
roses, white linen, snowy silver, crystal glasses. They would 
have an almond wedding cake with four tiers; her fiancé 
adored almonds. 
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“He sounds like a very lucky fellow,” the cab driver said, 
smiling at her in the rearview mirror. 

“He’s very deserving too,” Tilda said solemnly. “I met 
him in an elevator. His first marriage was a terrible strain. It 
took him a while to extricate himself.” 


She kept the notes in a box, an old cigar box her father 
had given her as a small child. She had been fascinated by 
his cigars; impressive with their golden bands, they’d seemed 
half the length of her arm. When she raised the lid of the 
box she could still smell the brown tobacco, mingled now 
with the stink of myrtle; the heavy purple smell drenched 
the notes of late. 

Deirdre had given up shopping. She wasn’t much of a 
cook these days, making odd mistakes—burning the toast 
then scraping it to shards, slicing pats of rancid butter onto 
the potatoes. After the chicken breasts turned out pink and 
tubbery—although they’d looked nice enough, garnished 
with capers and parsley—Roland had started managing on 
his own. Deirdre was secretly thankful. It gave her more time 
to consider the signs. Constantly they murmured around her, 
they spattered and flecked each hour with clues and warnings. 
The tapping outside, for example. It occurred in multiples 
of threes—nine, eighteen, twenty-seven taps at a time. And 
the sun. Every day she watched how far across the room the 
longest beam of sun would reach. Two days ago it had teased 
the large silver watering tin, flashing discs of white light 
around its widened belly. Yesterday it had strayed all the way 
across the room where the blond and chestnut floorboards 
interwove in a herringbone pattern. Light, dark, light, dark, 
in ceaseless alteration. 

It had begun silently and without warning. One night 
Deirdre saw a change in Roland’s face and she knew he had 
given up. It was over a year ago, late in August, about a 
month before they decided to move. He was sprawled on the 
bed, his pajamas rolled up to his knees, feet bare, bathrobe 
hanging slackly open. She assumed he wanted her to join 
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him, but his smile stopped her. A tolerant smile, slightly 
weary. His head lolled back a little, his eyes gazed down, not 
at her but somewhere beyond. 

And so there would be no children. He had not said a 
word, but that much was clear. He just stopped. Why, she 
did not know. He had his own thoughts, packed into his 
narrow, shiny suitcase with the secrets of his trade. 

Nor would she ever catch his eye again. She couldn’t 
remember the last time he had looked at her face—her face 
which he used to find in paintings by Rembrandt and Klimt 
and Frida Kahlo (“That could be you, couldn’t it? Just pluck 
the eyebrows a tad—”). She thought of yesterday’s spare 
lines: 

She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die; 


And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu... 


How he had once rhapsodized about her long arms, her wrists 
delicate as if fastened with ivory pegs. Her eyes he called 
delicious, the color of gooseberry jam. She reread the message 
she received today: 


I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fewer dew 
And the cheeks a fading rose 

Fast withereth, too. 


Deirdre walked over to the mirror that hung in the dim front 
hall. Even through the dust she could see it was true. Her 
face was lily-pale in the shadows, floating on a too-thin neck. 
Unhealthy spots of brightness showed in her cheeks; strands 
of damp hair trailed across her forehead. 

Her youth was withering fast. It was already too late for 
children, too late for anything. She was lost, she saw now, 
and had been for a long time. Somewhere in that delicate 
gauze of happiness there had appeared a savage little rent, 
which pulled and ripped and widened until she found herself 
surrounded by empty wind, wading haplessly across channels 
of silence. 
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As he waited for the elevator, Roland Barrett again consid- 
ered a doctor. One friend had given him a name, but it was 
so difficult to approach his wife about such things. It was 
difficult to talk to her at all. Every morning she sat with him 
at breakfast, wearing a quilted robe that had once been pink. 
How long had it been since she’d washed it, he wondered; 
or her hair, for that matter? When he offered her tea, she 
would smile vaguely, but seemed to decline. She would start 
to sweat, often and without warning, little beads rolling down 
the sides of her face, tracing gray streaks. Blackheads clustered 
around her nostrils, tiny pimples across her forehead. Often 
her mouth was caked with dry spit; he could smell it as she 
lay beside him at night. 

“Good morning, Mr. Barrett.” A low, watery voice star- 
tled him out of his thoughts. The elevator had arrived and 
in it, the young woman from upstairs. He ran into her often 
lately, a diverting little thing, refreshingly cheap. Not that 
she didn’t try to look proper with her silk umbrella, carried 
rain or shine, and those little black gloves she was so proud 
of, always tugging them on and off, finger by finger. It was 
all charmingly deliberate. The way she wore her hair, crisp 
and curly and piled up like a Gibson girl’s, her mannered 
little pleasantries, her obsolete turns of phrase. “Enchanted,” 
she’d once said, and “See you anon.” She amused him, Ro- 
land decided, pulling back the gate and stepping in beside 
her. She was wily and false and not unattractive. She smelled 
strongly of myrtle, that tawdry, pleasantly noxious scent he 
associated with the girls from Chelsea he used to visit back 
in his college days. 

“Lovely day, don’t you think?” She smiled at him as she 
always did, a private, twinkling smile with the lips pursed 
full and close. It was a smile of the eyes as much as of the 
mouth, suggesting some secret between them. A dalliance, 
perhaps? 

“Yes,” he smiled back. “Our first in a long time.” 
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The Last Book 


What will be the last book 
I read? Woolf’s finest work, 
the only one I shunned? 
The Turgenev novel 
everyone disdains? 

End Game tn Poetry, 

a just-uncovered work 

by Grandmaster Borges, 

or Dinesen’s stories, 
seeking for a fourth time 
the mercy of my eyes? 
What will be in my hands 
the morning they find me? 
A dog-eared Borzoi, 

or sassy new Penguin? 

A pockmarked Pantheon, 
or pristine Random House? 
And will the failed-poet 
coroner claim foul play 
and confiscate the thing? 
Will the book then appear 
in a dealer’s locked case, 
scarred by marginalia 
claimed to be authentic, 
where I propose a brief 
tying-up-of-ends-type 
poem? Or will the last book 
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be the one that J wrote 

and never could abide, 

but could read that night 
with kinder eyes, and whom 
I turned slowly to greet 

like a long-lost daughter? 
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Three Poems by Richard Meier 


Obvious Doubles 


Aeneas ditched Dido despite foundations. He had a vision. 
Days he was frantic for explanation, nights 

the fervid gods assailed him. Who knows the mind 

of another? One dawn he found anticipation 


was his mate, salt wind embraced, 

while her house dwindled. 

Only then did it feel like waking. 

Never, nothing. What could he have told her? 


Dido stacked the pyre, set the sword, 
finding her dream in delirium. 

I miss my love as well, my Aeneas, 
her broad back turning, committing 


its nightly division, shifting from questions 
of love, from searching caresses. 

Swift foundation, prow of a ship 

whose course reveals the seas 


white rollers, rushing, rushing, unsubsiding, a pair of lovers 
not returning (such are lovers) to the sea’s green whisper. 
(She the lonely figure at the head and we 

the doubled sea. O paradox!) 


Dido ended in Hades, never understanding 
will’s failure, spun halfway on her heel 

and ran, so all that flickering landscape lacked 
the vision of perfidious Aeneas. But you, 
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conflicted Aeneas, cyclic stone, constant sea, 

make of your back, unbroken flesh, a queer commitment, 
that absence embodied is different, 

that its shifts aren’t loss. 


Products, Promises 


Call the sparrows in the yellow tree yellow. 
They are brown. Call her hip the arc 

of the day where it disturbs 

the absolute surface of the bed. 


The sparrows timbrel and tam-tam. 

The sound of the highway is sadder than usual. 
Inside me there are electrical impulses 

birds’ songs incite, others truck traffic fires. 


Where shall we pin the—? A casket cart 
gtumbles down the sidewalk, product 
of a red factory. An anachronism 

is the clang of an iron bar 


the flower man bangs to distinguish 

his wagon wheels’ rumble. An instinctive 
silence blazes through bodies. 

—blame or our hopes I wanted 


to make a distinction among the vehicles 
electrical dead and alive the yellow leaves 
sings the sparrows fly internally her hip passes 
zenith unabsolutes our days. 
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Bayshore 


Let’s lie here for a moment and talk. 
The pristine path describes the borders 
of a farm abandoned, reserved 

as a letter from the loved 

no longer and no longer known. 


The blossoms, and there are hundreds, 
carry each a touch of salt. 

The wind, with its million proofs, 
tossed them into our path. 


We don’t have to say the body breaks. 
In the sun by the bay, 

it lays broken on the granite. 

The circular path doesn’t beckon. 


It’s legislated. So five minutes is a lifetime, 
the slap and regroup of the tide 

throwing its weight to the shine and sultry air. 
Salt and slight, a pressure 


on the warmed skin, a pleasure 

on what is not built— 

words our mouths feel, 

not obliged to make—to heal entirely. 
We love this, 


how it shatters and gathers, 

white and rainbow spume 

to the dull pea-green of home. 

In the afternoon sun, a lifetime, a lull— 


O on out throne we cannot. 
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Three Poems by Barbara Hamby 


Ode to Untoward Dreams 


Have you ever dreamed you had sex with someone 
you aren’t remotely interested in, 

like a guy you work with or one of your husband’s friends, 
and then the next time you see him, 

at the Xerox machine or a party, 
you’re horribly embarrassed 

and the poor guy has no idea what’s going on 
and neither do you, 

because you hardly ever see your husband’s friend, 
since his wife can’t stand you 

because you are childless, thus selfish, 
and your conversation is filled 

with utter drivel, like the sex lives of movie stars 
and all your various fears and phobias, 

which since she’s a psychologist she should find 
at least remotely interesting, 

but guess what, she doesn’t, 
and she doesn’t even know what you and her husband 

are doing at night, and the guy at work, 
who could have guessed that he would do 

those kind of things and with such abandon, 
it makes you wonder about his mousy wife 

and what’s going on there, if anything. 
Freud said all dreams are wish fulfillments, 

but sometimes it’s hard to figure out the exact meaning 
of your desire, though in the case 

of your husband’s friend, 
maybe you identify with his wife 

because in some ways you hate yourself 
as much as she seems to, 

though for completely different reasons, 
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and the guy at work, 

who knows, it was probably the enchiladas picante 
you had for dinner or the four beers, 

and maybe you are drinking too much these days, 
though it rarely seems like enough, 

your spine crawling up your back, 
like a rat in a Skinner box, shaking so hard 

at times you think you either have epilepsy 
or are on the verge of samadhi, 

though neither is your dream come true: 
nirvana seems boring 

and epilepsy, well, who needs more problems, 
because when we close our eyes each night, 

it’s review time, guel calvaire, 
familiar but hideous, 

despite the sexual release with odd partners. 
Running down a tawdry neon street 

you find yourself suddenly aloft, soaring 
over the paltry world, so far away 

that it suddenly seems lovely, 
like an intricate toy town, 

with tiny perfect people doing tiny perfect things, 
but you always plummet to earth, a hard fall 

into the amorous arms of the most peculiar people, 
yet everyone has his attractions, 

so when your husband tries to wake you, 
you say, Wait, wait, one more fall, one more kiss. 


Ode to Teeth 


My Russian dentist and I discuss poetry, 

well, for a few minutes until he surveys the damage 
and packs my mouth with gauze, 

then tells me he prefers Gumilyov to Akhmatova, 
how to pronounce Tsvetaeva, 
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and don’t I agree Mandelstam is sublime, 
then he recites something in Russian, 
so I feel pretty darn lucky 
that my teeth are a mess because of early decades 
devoted to hard candy and a Grand Guignol 
of chocolate bars. Oh, the Paydays of youth, 
the Three Musketeers, Snickers, Mounds, 
Almond Joys and a coincidental lack of dedication 
to oral hygiene have left me with an office 
of dental professionals as best friends. 
My dentist is apologetic when he causes me 
the least bit of pain, but I don’t mind 
because, without him and his colleagues, 
I would be a toothless hag, or, like Charlotte Bronté, 
a tight-lipped smiler and reluctant 
to speak in public, but I am able to sound off 
and express any number of half-baked opinions 
with a set of incisors so pearly 
that I am rarely loath to express happiness, 
even laughter, though I’m afraid 
of almost everything—the dark, flying, 
driving over bridges, boats, water, heights— 
so you’d think I’d be afraid 
of the dentist, but a true show-off 
will put appearance before terror every time. 
In the newspaper today I read about a crime 
so repulsive that it hardly seemed human, 
yet when I ask my dentist why he left Russia, he says, 
“Oh, life there ts insupportable.” 
Where is it not? I think with something approaching despair, 
though my melancholy can’t compare 
to Akhmatova’s as she battled Stalin’s cossacks, 
or Tolstoy’s as he waged a holy war 
with his own libido: toothless, raping his wife 
just after she’d given birth, 
and if a bona fide genius and holy man 
could act that way, how can we expect any more 
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from run-of-the-mill pedophiles and cannibals? 
Sometimes it’s so dark outside, 
even when the sun’s shining. And when are there not 
monsters 
circling the campfire, howling, 
with an appetite for flesh, 
but at least I have my teeth, sharpened canines, 
tebarbative incisors, molars of gold, 
so when the werewolves start to close in 
I say, “Come on, Doctor Death, 
Jet’s talk about Pushkin, about Pasternak, 
I’m afraid of everything but you.” 


Ode to Money 


While looking at the frescoes of the life of St. Peter 
in the Brancacci chapel in Florence, 

I hear someone say the theme of the series is money, 
and I think, You could probably say the same 

about most of our lives, having it, getting it, 
spending it, hoarding it, lording it over others, 

letting it slip through our fingers, and while most of us 
are not usurers like Felice Brancacci, 

who had to decorate a chapel to avoid going to hell, 
making ends meet is something that occupies 

our minds from time to time, and if time is money, 
is all money eternally present, 

or is it the fourth dimension: 
height, width, depth and money? 

I’m no Einstein, but I’d say yes, or why are money 
and art thick as thieves, 

and while Jesus said render unto Caesar 
that which is Caesat’s and to God 

that which is God’s, sometimes it’s not easy 
to figure out which is which, or who is who, 
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as when Pope Pius made his deal with Hitler, 
ot when tax time rolls around, who’s God there, 
you or the IRS? Because in the Brancacci Chapel, 
when Jesus sends St. Peter out to fetch 
a piece of gold from a fish’s mouth, I must say 
the fish looks as surprised as anyone, 
he’s ejecting coins like a slot machine in Reno. 
Most of us have to toil in pretty stony soil 
to earn our daily bread, 
teaching muttonhead students, sitting in meetings 
so boring our brains turn to liquid 
and drip out our ears, writing gorgeous 
sentences for those who would not recognize 
Beauty if it announced itself 
in full Louis XIV Sun King regalia 
and handed out party favors. 
Half the time I’m counting my cash 
like Jacob Marley in hell 
and the other half throwing it out the windows 
of Cadillac convertibles while I cruise 
through Memphis with Elvis. Oh, simoleons, spondulics, 
shekels, mazuma, what I wouldn’t give for a grand, 
a C-note, a sawbuck, two bits, an IOU from anyone, 
even Zelda Fitzgerald, who would probably not 
be whispering “waste not, want not,” or “a penny saved 
is a penny earned” into my pearly ear. 
In Rome looking at Caravaggio’s The Calling 
of St. Matthew, there’s the money theme again 
because Matthew and his repulsive cronies 
are counting coins on a table as Jesus 
holds out his hand to beckon the tax collector 
into his doomed if divine fold, 
and you’ve got to wonder what enticement 
he could be holding out for such a one 
as Matthew because let’s face it 
he would not be saying to anybody, anyway, 
any time, You gotta have money, honey, 
if you wanna dance with me. 
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Andrew McCord 


Elegy for the Poet’s Nephew Arif 


after Ghalib 


Could you not look after me another day? 
Why did you go alone? I leave in only another day. 


If your gravestone is not erased first my head will be. 
Genuflecting at your door, in any case, it’s me another day. 


Yesterday you came and now you say, “Shall I go today?” 
Okay. It’s not forever, but it was for, surely, another day. 


As you left you said to me, “We’ll meet on Judgment Day.” 
That’s rich! After this destruction could there be another day? 


In my house you were the fourteenth night of the moon. 
Why this dark house? Wane slowly another day. 


And I say to the ancient sky, “Arif was still young and 
knowing. 
What was it to you if he should die another day?” 


With whom did you have such strict transactions 
The sheriff death could not wait to garnishee another day? 


Had you some enmity with me or an argument with the sun, 
Still you would stay to watch the children’s glee another day. 
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By no means had this interval of sadness and happiness 
expired. 

You’re gone but you were meant to make do with me 
another day. 


Only a fool asks me, “Ghalib why are you alive?” 
My fate is to long for the day I will not be another day. 
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Three Poems by Nathaniel Bellows 


At the Symphony 


I envy the cellist with the sculpted barrel 

between her knees. 

I envy the violinist, the trainer of a mahogany bird 
perched on his shoulder. 

I admire them, I appreciate 

each finger pulling and plucking, beckoning 
silence into symphony. 


The man on my left has fallen asleep, 

his head bobs at my shoulder. 

The old couple in front sink into their chairs, 

a woman looks for someone behind her 

through the small eye of her compact. 

I am here in my uncoiling sweater, hair wet 
from the rain. From my seat the musicians’ faces 
are hidden, their arms flail like branches 

in a storm. 


During intermission, I climb stairs 

to the balcony. The statues, tucked into 

niches peer out from their holes, 

marble birds. They look across the hall at one another 
with perfect, round eyes. I envy their smooth limbs, 
their tilting grace, their ears. I envy 

their supreme composure— 

like the fish in my childhood tank, 

who never knew I was there 

as I tapped their glass walls, 

straining to hear the sounds 

from their singing, silent mouths. 
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Removal 


They carried the lamps out as if they were children. 
Rugs were laid out on the grass, or beaten 
with a shovel on the clothesline. 


Boxes were labeled in scrawl, stacked in the yard 
like stout chimneys. Where were you 
when Kitchen split down the center 


and silver spun down the stairs, a pear knife 
lost for an hour in a coil of the hose? Did you 
see them haul out the clock, wrapped in blankets, a sick man 


carried to his car? Or pieces of the piano 
in procession, strings whining, 
pulling at their pins in the evening air? 


As night seeped under the eaves, they broke apart 
the upstairs windows. In the half-light it was lowered: 
the fat white bathtub dangling like a weighing calf. 


We all cheered as it floated above us, cupping our hands 

as the tiny feet came to rest in our palms. Through the hole 

we could see into the bathroom. Your arms were like 
those curtains, 


drifting now as you dragged on your cigarettes, 
tilting to breathe the cool air, your lungs clotted 
like a closet full of coats; the ones we hid in on each visit, 


those we had emptied that day, packing 
the darkness we once disappeared into. Where were you 
as we huddled there, gripping the porcelain knob? 


They carried us out to the lawn, the grass 
cold in the shade of the trees: we are standing now where 
they take up the water pipe that runs down to the lake; 
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where we swam as children, paddling 
as the water slowly drained around us, siphoned up the hill, 
filling your salted bath where you lay for hours, steeping. 


Some Traditions 


Like the bogs that pulled the warriors down, 
weighed by armor and regalia, 
stewing and steeping, tender 


skinned fruit hardening 
in the sun—only in darkness; 
we were celebrated. 


We were ruined. 


The men came, scraped and painted the front of the house, 
leaving the sides to peel. First it was the chairs 
that grew tiny tags like leaves, 


then others were sold. The drawers 
were full of unpaid bills, tied with ribbon like cakes; 
coins of wax in dotted lines up the stairs. 


The radiators stood in an awkward swirl. 

No more days of crinoline or hedges shaped 

like fish and bears. The curtains came down and were 
shredded, twisted, stuffed under doors. 

The piano remained tn the hall, like an obelisk, 

as if to haunt the place we had to leave; 


it would have played on its own, we knew, 


had we not robbed it of its keys. 
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David McCullough 
The Art of Biography II 


“Nothing good was ever written in a large room,” David 
McCullough says, and so his own office has been reduced to 
a windowed shed in the backyard of his Martha's Vineyard 
home. Known as “the bookshop,” the shed does not have a 
telephone or running water. Its primary contents are a Royal 
typewriter, a green banker's lamp and a desk, which McCul- 
lough keeps control over by “flushing out” the loose papers 
after each chapter ts finished. The view from inside the book- 
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shop is of a sagging barn surrounded by pasture. To keep 
from being startled, McCullough asks his family members to 
whistle as they approach the shed where he is writing. 

In its simplicity and modesty, the bookshop is characteristic 
of an author who prefers to deflect credit for his success—to 
his material, to his family members, to his upbringing. 
McCullough’s wife Rosalee was present throughout the inter- 
view. We were sitting in the McCulloughs’ low-ceilinged liv- 
ing room, which became progressively darker as the tape 
recorder rolled on, so that by the end of the afternoon, with 
the lights off, only the nineteenth-century library across the 
street was clearly visible. During the entire time, almost eight 
hours, McCullough spoke vigorously and quickly, growing 
hoarse but never seeming tired. 

In person the sixty-six-year-old McCullough is somewhat 
different from the image projected on public television, where 
he frequently hosts and narrates programs. The voice, coming 
out of shadows across the room, was full of emotion. His face 
seemed longer, his eyes larger. He gestured often, sometimes 
calling attention to nearby objects, such as a piece of cable 
from the Brooklyn Bridge. At the end of the meeting, he 
issued an impromptu dinner invitation and whipped up a 
delicious pasta with clam sauce, one of his specialties. 

McCullough was born in Pittsburgh in 1933 and grew up 
in the boom years of World War II steel production. He 
attended Yale, where he studied English and visual arts, and 
got a job at Sports Illustrated in New York after graduation. 
During the 1960s he edited and wrote for American Heritage 
magazine and briefly worked for the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. His first book, The Johnstown Flood (1968), was 
not published until McCullough was thirty-fwe and already 
married with several children. 

He has won the Pulitzer Prize, two National Book Awards, 
the Francis Parkman Prize and dozens of other honors, and 
not a single one of his books—including Traman (1992), 
The Great Bridge (1972) and The Path Between the Seas 
(1977)—has ever been out of print. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Would you tell us about the motto tacked over your desk? 


DAVID McCULLOUGH 

It says “Look at your fish.” It’s the test that Louis Agassiz, 
the nineteenth-century Harvard naturalist, gave every new 
student. He would take an odorous old fish out of a jar, set 
it in a tin pan in front of the student and say, “Look at your 
fish.” Then Agassiz would leave. When he came back, he 
would ask the student what he’d seen. “Not very much,” 
they would most often say, and Agassiz would say it again: 
“Look at your fish.” This could go on for days. The student 
would be encouraged to draw the fish but could use no tools 
for the examination, just hands and eyes. Samuel Scudder, 
who later became a famous entomologist and expert on grass- 
hoppers, left us the best account of the “ordeal with the fish.” 
After several days, he still could not see whatever it was Agassiz 
wanted him to see. But, he said, “I see how little I saw 
before.” Then Scudder had a brainstorm and he announced 
it to Agassiz the next morning: “Paired organs, the same on 
both sides.” “Of course! Of course!” Agassiz said, very 
pleased. So Scudder naturally asked what he should do next, 
and Agassiz said, “Look at your fish.” 

I love that story and have used it often when teaching 
classes on writing, because seeing is so important in this work. 
Insight comes, more often than not, from looking at what’s 
been on the table all along, in front of everybody, rather 
than from discovering something new. Seeing is as much the 
job of an historian as it is of a poet or a painter, it seems to 
me. That’s Dickens’s great admonition to all writers, “Make 
me see.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Have you had Scudder moments? 


McCULLOUGH 
Oh, yes. I suppose the most vivid one—when I actually 
felt something like a charge of electricity run up my spine— 
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was while working on the puzzle of young Theodore Roose- 
velt’s asthma. Hoping to pin down the cause of his attacks, 
I had been talking to a physician who raised such questions 
as whether there was a dog or a cat in the house or if the 
attacks occurred during the pollen season. Then a specialist 
in psychosomatic aspects of the illness suggested a different 
approach. Did the attacks come before or after some big 
event? Or before the boy’s birthday, or the night before a 
trip, or just before or after Christmas? Using his diary entries, 
I made a calendar of what he was doing every day. In pencil 
I wrote where he was, who was with him, what was going 
on, and in red ink I put squares around the days of the asthma 
attacks. But, a little like Scudder and the fish, I couldn’t 
see a pattern. Then first thing one morning, without really 
thinking about it, I looked at the calendar lying on my desk, 
and I saw what I’d been missing. The red boxes were all in 
a row—the attacks were all happening on Sunday. I thought, 
What happens on Sunday? Then it began to make sense. If 
he had an attack, he didn’t have to go to church, which he 
hated, and his father would take him to the country. He 
loved the country, and when it was just he and his father 
alone—that was pure heaven. This doesn’t mean the attacks 
were planned. The closest analogy to an asthma attack might 
be a case of the hiccups: you don’t decide to have them, and 
yet, just as the hiccups can be ended by something traumatic, 
some kinds of asthmatic attacks are triggered by anxiety. 
Roosevelt paid an awful price for those trips because attacks 
such as he had were horrible. There may well have been other 
things contributing to the attacks, but the Sunday pattern 
was too pronounced to be coincidental. 

There’s another scene in Mornings on Horseback that | 
felt was crucial to understanding Roosevelt’s character, which 
might not be considered important by conventional stan- 
dards. The family was taking a trip up the Nile, and young 
Theodore, who was an amateur taxidermist, shot and stuffed 
a number of birds. So I went out and found out how taxidermy 
is done. It takes patience and dexterity, and it’s smelly and 
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gtubby—a kind of work that would be very difficult for a 
child. And if you do it on a boat with your whole family 
present, you upstage them all. There’s a paragraph or two in 
the book about the process of stuffing a bird, because I 
thought that would show a lot about the boy. | didn’t want 
to say, “He was a bright boy who did things other boys 
couldn’t.” I wanted the reader to know it. 

Novelists talk about their characters starting to do things 
they didn’t expect them to. Well, I imagine every writer of 
biography or history, as well as fiction, has the experience of 
suddenly seeing a few pieces of the puzzle fit together. The 
chances of finding a new piece are fairly remote—though I’ve 
never written a book where I didn’t find something new—but 
it’s more likely you see something that’s been around a long 
time that others haven’t seen. Sometimes it derives from your 
own nature, your own interests. More often, it’s just that 
nobody bothered to look closely enough. 


INTERVIEWER 
What led you to become a writer? 


McCULLOUGH 

Thornton Wilder was a fellow at my college at Yale. Here 
was a world-celebrated writer for us to talk to, to have lunch 
with—imagine!—and he was easy to talk to, delightful. Later, 
while working in New York, I read the interview with him 
in The Paris Review. I can’t tell you what a difference it made 
for me. When asked why he wrote books and plays, he said, 
“I think I write in order to discover on my shelf a new book 
which I would enjoy reading or to see a new play that would 
engross me.” If it didn’t exist, he wrote it so he could read 
it Of see it. 


INTERVIEWER 
What were you doing in New York? 


McCULLOUGH 
After graduation I got a job at Time-Life, as a trainee at 
Sports Ilustrated, a new magazine. I worked there and on 
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others of the Time-Life magazines for five years, and for a 
number of different editors. One of them had a big rubber 
stamp and a red ink pad. The stamp had a four letter word 
on it, and if he didn’t like what you’d written, he’d stamp 
it and send it back. The word was du. When you’d had 
that done to you a couple of times, you began to get the point. 

Earlier, as a graduation present, I’d been given A Stifness 
at Appomattox by Bruce Catton. And though I didn’t know 
it at the time, that book really changed the course of my life. 
I thought it was just marvelous and wondered, How do you 
do that? I read more of Catton, and other books about the 
Civil War. Margaret Leech’s Reveille in Washington stands 
out in memory. I was finding my way, I suppose. 


INTERVIEWER 
When did you decide, to use Thornton Wilder’s words, to 
“write the book you wanted to read”? 


McCULLOUGH 

It was when I came across a set of old photographs of the 
Johnstown flood. When we were little kids, we used to make 
a lake of gravy in our mashed potatoes; then we'd take a 
fork, break the potatoes, and say, “The Johnstown flood!” — 
with no idea why in the world we did it. That was about all 
I knew about it until I saw the photographs of the flood, 
quite by chance at the Library of Congress. I became extremely 
curious to know what had happened and why. I went to the 
library and found a book, and it was only so-so. The author 
had some of the geography of western Pennsylvania wrong, 
I could see, and he didn’t answer certain questions | felt he 
should have. I took out another book, a potboiler written at 
the time of the disaster, and it was even less satisfactory. So 
I decided to try to write the book I wanted to read. I wasn’t 
at all sure how to go about it. One evening, in New York, 
at a gathering of writers and historians interested in the West, 
my boss, Alvin Josephy, pointed to a white-haired man across 
the room. He said, “That’s Harry Drago. Harry Sinclair Drago. 
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He’s written over a hundred books.” I waited for my chance 
and walked over. “Mr. Drago,” I said, “Alvin Josephy says 
that you’ve written over a hundred books.” “Yes,” he said, 
“that’s right.” “How do you do that?” I asked. And he said, 
“Four pages a day.” “Every day?” “Every day.” It was the 
best advice an aspiring writer could be given. 

I wrote The Johnstown Flood at night after work. I would 
come home, we’d have dinner, put the kids to bed, and then 
about nine I would go to a little room upstairs, close the door 
and start working. I tried to write not four but two pages 
every night. Our oldest daughter remembers going to sleep 
to the sound of the typewriter. 


INTERVIEWER 
What kind of research did you do for that book? 


McCULLOUGH 

Well, one of the great resources I came across was testimony 
taken by the Pennsylvania Railroad from their employees 
after the flood. It was done in anticipation of lawsuits. They 
brought people in and sat them down and said, Tell us what 
you saw and what you did. Thus we’ve been left with many 
reports of the disaster from a cross section of the population, 
all in their own words. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did that wealth of vernacular reports determine the narra- 
tive form in which you’ve continued to write history? Would 
your first book have otherwise been told in that style? 


McCULLOUGH 
I never had any intention of writing except in the narrative 
form. I believe in the strong narrative. In E.M. Forstet’s 
Aspects of the Novel he talks about the difference between 
a sequence of events and a story. He says, If I tell you that 
the king died and then the queen died, that’s a sequence of 
events. If I tell you that the king died and then the queen 
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died of grief, that’s a story—you feel that. The basic informa- 
tion about the Johnstown flood can be looked up in an encyclo- 
pedia, an almanac or reports. But you’re not going to feel 
anything by reading those. Not only do I want the reader to 
get inside the experience of the events and feel what it was 
like—I want to get inside the events and feel what it was 
like. People often ask me if I’m “working on a book,” and 
I say yes, because that’s what they asked, but in fact they’ve 
got the wrong preposition. I’m z# the book, zm the subject, 
im the time and the place. Whenever I go away for a couple 
of days, I have to work to put myself back in it, to get back 
under that spell. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you have other subjects in mind as you wete working 
on The Johnstown Flood? 


McCULLOUGH 

Not long after that book was published, two different edi- 
tors asked if I’d like to do the Chicago fire or the San Francisco 
earthquake. I felt I was being typecast when I had just barely 
started—I was going to be Bad-News McCullough. I said no. 
What had interested me most about the story of the flood 
were the social and political aspects of it. The book was really 
about human shortsightedness, the message being that it’s 
extremely risky, even perilous, to assume that because people 
hold positions of responsibility they are therefore behaving 
responsibly. 

After I had finished the book, I felt the need for a symbol 
of affirmation, for something that was done right. One day 
I was having lunch in a German restaurant on the Lower East 
Side with an architect-engineer and a science writer. They 
started talking about what the builders of the Brooklyn Bridge 
didn't know when they started it. The more they talked, the 
more I realized I had found my subject. I had lived in Brooklyn 
Heights and walked over the bridge many times; the Roeb- 
lings came from my part of Pennsylvania, and I knew some- 
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thing about them because they plotted the course of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad through Johnstown. I left the restau- 
tant and went straight to the Forty-second Street library and 
climbed those marble stairs to the third floor as if I had a jet 
engine on my back. There were over a hundred cards on the 
Brooklyn Bridge, but none described a book of the kind I 
had already begun blocking out in my mind. I went to Peter 
Schwed, my editor at Simon and Schuster, and said, “I’ve 
got my next book.” He said he had an idea, too: the Panama 
Canal. I told him mine, and we agreed that I’d go ahead 
with the bridge first, then the canal. A lot of work was cut 
out that day. 

I heard about a collection of Roebling material at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute at Troy, New York, where Washington 
Roebling had gone. One day in the fall of 1968, my wife, 
Rosalee, and I drove up there. At the library, a gloomy old 
Gothic building that had once been a church, the woman at 
the desk told us the Roebling material was up in the attic, 
in a storage closet. She handed me the key. It was really a 
small windowless room with shelves on all sides, packed solid 
with boxes and bundles of letters, old books, scrapbooks, the 
door knocker of the Roebling house in Brooklyn, a statue of 
the old man, John A. Roebling. I looked at it and thought, 
My God, what a treasure. Rosalee looked at it and thought, 
My God—there goes who knows how many years! None of 
it had been catalogued or sorted. I was told I could have the 
key and come and go as need be. It was interesting. I knew 
nothing of engineering or bridges. Like a lot of people, I had 
been told as a youngster, “You're good at English and history; 
best stay away from science and math.” I had no mathematics 
beyond algebra, no science courses except for geology. The 
Roebling papers were a great lesson because I found not 
only that I could handle technical material, but that it was 
extremely interesting. Of course, I had help from experts and 
engineers, but my thought was, If I can make this clear and 
interesting to myself, then maybe it will be interesting to 
others. I remember one night at a party here on the Vineyard, 
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we were introduced to a socially prominent woman from 
Washington. When she heard what I was working on, she 
said in a big, whiskey voice, “Who in the world would ever 
want to read a book about the Brooklyn Bridge?” In a way 
she did me a great favor. I was determined to prove her wrong. 


INTERVIEWER 
What makes an historical subject compelling, then? Why 
do you think she didn’t expect the story to be interesting? 


McCULLOUGH 

Well, some subjects appear on the surface to be more 
compelling than others. I think one of the reasons that histori- 
ans write about war so much is that it’s not very hard to hold 
the reader’s interest. I have no particular desire to write about 
war. As a writer, I’m interested in the creative drive, the 
continuity of a civilization, the connection between one genet- 
ation and the next. Maybe that’s why fathers and sons play 
such a large part in my books. How does one generation break 
away from the preceding one, and what does it gain or lose 
by doing so? 


INTERVIEWER 
The Path Between the Seas, about the Panama Canal, was 
your first best-seller. 


McCULLOUGH 

That project required an enormous amount of research. I 
expected it to take three years and I was wrong. The Path 
Between the Seas wound up taking twice that. About halfway 
through, our money ran out, the advance was gone. We were 
holding our breath, wondering how to pay the bills, the 
tuitions, how to keep going. But, the more I looked, the 
more I found, and the longer the work went on. Then I saw 
that the book was too long. I had become very involved in 
the French side of the Panama Canal story, which is fascinat- 
ing, but the book was out of balance. I went back and cut 
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about a hundred pages. That was painful. You really can’t 
just cut—you have to rewrite. 


INTERVIEWER 
How do you decide what to include, what to omit, what 
belongs to history and what’s extraneous? 


McCULLOUGH 

Thornton Wilder talked, in that Paris Review interview, 
about the difficulty of recreating the past: “It lies in the effort 
to employ the past tense in such a way that it does not rob 
those events of their character of having occurred in freedom.” 
That’s the difficulty exactly: How do you write about some- 
thing that happened long ago in a way so that it has the 
openness, the feeling of events happening in freedom? How 
to write solid history and, at the same time, give life to the 
past and see the world as it was to those vanished people, 
with an understanding of what they didn’t know. The prob- 
lem with so much of history as it’s taught and written is that 
it’s so often presented as if it were all on a track—this followed 
that. In truth, nothing ever had to happen the way it hap- 
pened. Nothing was preordained. There was always a degree 
of tension, of tisk, and the question of what was going to 
happen next. The Brooklyn Bridge was built. You know that, 
it’s standing there today, but they didn’t know that at the 
start. No one knew Truman would become president or that 
the Panama Canal would be completed. 

I feel I am working in the tradition of historians, biogra- 
phers like Bruce Catton, Barbara Tuchman, Paul Horgan, 
who work in the narrative form. I love to tell a story. History, 
I really believe, is best understood as an unfolding story. I 
think there’s more intellectual honesty in seeing it that way, 
from within what happened. The moment has gone, the 
characters are dead, but you can bring them back, recreate 
their ever-changing lives in such a way that the story does 
not sound monotonous, with an untelteved tempo. Life does 
not come at us that way—why should history? Some, of course, 
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ptefer history as seen from the mountain top, and write it 
that way, which is fine. It’s just not the way I wish to do it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you still read much fiction? 


McCULLOUGH 
Oh, all the time. Reading fiction is also a part of my 
historical research. Just now, to immerse myself in the world 
of the book I’m working on, about John and Abigail Adams 
and their circle, I’m reading little else, in the way of fiction, 
but eighteenth-century novels—Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, 
Tobias Smollet, Sterne. 


INTERVIEWER 
What’s the process of writing like for you? 


McCULLOUGH 

I work in the small building out back, and it’s just right 
for me. There’s no running water and no telephone. No 
distractions. Because it has windows on all four sides, and a 
high ceiling, there’s no feeling of being boxed in. It’s off- 
limits to everyone but grandchildren. They come out anytime 
they wish—the smaller the better. I work all day and just 
about every day. I go out about 8:30 in the morning, like 
I’m going to the train, come back in for lunch, look at the 
mail, then I go back again for the afternoon. We built it 
when I was writing The Great Bridge. Before that I rented a 
little studio from a neighbor who had built several of them, 
each on wooden skids. You could pick out a spot on his farm, 
and he’d hook a studio to his tractor and drag it there for you. 


INTERVIEWER 
You use a typewriter. 


McCULLOUGH 
I write on an old Royal typewriter, a beauty! I bought it 
secondhand in 1964, before I started The Johnstown Flood, 
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and I’ve written all my books on it. It was made about 1941, 
and it works perfectly. I have it cleaned and oiled about once 
every book, and the roller has to be replaced now and then. 
Otherwise it’s the same machine. Imagine—it’s more than 
fifty years old, and it still does just what it was built to do! 
There’s not a thing wrong with it. 

I love putting paper in. I love the way the keys come up 
and actually print the letters. I love it when I swing that 
cartiage and the bell rings like an old trolley car. I love the 
feeling of making something with my hands. People say, 
“But with a computer you could go so much faster.” Well, 
I don’t want to go faster. If anything, I should go slower. I 
don’t think all that fast. They say, “But you could change 
things so readily.” I can change things very readily as it is. I 
take a pen and draw a circle around what I want to move up 
ot down or wherever, and then I retype it. Then they say, 
“But you wouldn’t have to retype it.” But when I’m retyping 
I’m also rewriting. And I’m listening, hearing what I’ve writ- 
ten. Writing should be done for the ear. Rosalee reads aloud 
wonderfully, and it’s a tremendous help to me to hear her 
speak what I’ve written. Or sometimes I read it to her. It’s 
so important. You hear things that are wrong, that call for 
editing. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you make corrections while she’s reading? 


McCULLOUGH 

Yes, I make a little mark, or she does. Once when she was 
reading one of the last chapters of Mornings on Horseback, 
she stopped and said, “There’s something wrong with that 
sentence.” I said, “Read it again.” She read it again, “There’s 
something wrong there.” I said, “Give it to me, you’re not 
reading it right,” and I read it out loud and said, “See?” 

Well, a year or so later, when the book was published, 
Gore Vidal reviewed it in The New York Review of Books. 
It was a favorable review, and I was very pleased, except that, 
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out of the whole book, he singled out one sentence as an 
example that my writing wasn’t always the best. And it was 
that sentence! The only one he quoted! 


INTERVIEWER 
What was wrong with it? 


McCULLOUGH 
Nothing! 


INTERVIEWER 
What was the sentence? 


McCULLOUGH 
You would have to ask. “The horse he rode so hard day 
after day that he all but ruined it.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Oh. Can you talk about the mental process involved when 
you're at work in your study? 


McCULLOUGH 

There’s no question that the sheer effort of writing, of 
getting it down on paper, makes the brain perform as it rarely 
does otherwise. I don’t understand people who sit and think 
what they’re going to write and then just write it out. My 
head doesn’t work that way. I’ve got to mess around with it 
on paper. I’ve got to make sketches, think it out on paper. 
Sometimes I think I’m not a writer, I’m a vewriter. When a 
page isn’t working, I crumple it into a ball and throw it in 
the wastebasket. Always have. Our son Geoffrey, when he 
was a little boy, would come out where I work and look in 
my wastebasket to see how many “wrong pages” I had written 
that day. If the basket was full, it had been a good day. I'd 
worked things through. 


INTERVIEWER 
When do you and Rosalee begin reading aloud to each 
other? 
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McCULLOUGH 

Usually after I’ve finished a chapter, especially in the early 
stages of a book. It’s only when you begin to write that you 
begin to see what you don’t know and need to find out. In 
the early stages I’m sort of trying my legs. I have to feel each 
chapter is pretty close to being right before I can go on. Each 
page has to be close to right before I can do the next. And, 
of course, all the time you’re asking yourself, Am I getting 
it right? Is this clear? Am I being fair? Is this really the way 
it was? The way it really happened? Am I putting too much 
faith in this person’s analysis or that person’s recollection? 
Am I being overly influenced by latter-day sources? I have to 
put everything into focus so that my point, some essential 
aspect of Louis Agassiz’s fish becomes clear. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is it possible to do too much research? 


McCULLOUGH 

I love the research. And it certainly can become seductive. 
The tendency is to wander off on tangents—digging into the 
life of some minor character beyond what’s necessary. In the 
case of The Great Bridge, I actually did some additional 
research after the book was published. I spent an evening with 
the Boston Psychoanalytical Society to discuss the character of 
Washington Roebling with them. I told them a few new 
things I had learned about his illness, and they helped me 
make sense of them. Washington took over as chief engineer 
after his father, John, the designer of the bridge, died. He 
developed a case of caisson disease, or “the bends,” an excruci- 
atingly painful affliction, and went into seclusion in his house 
on Brooklyn Heights. He directed the whole project from his 
window. I realized that some of his symptoms had nothing 
to do with the bends, and they seemed to be psychosomatic. 
From what I learned from the psychoanalysts, I came to the 
conclusion that Roebling was almost certainly addicted to 
opiates. His pain was so severe that he was given a lot of 
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drugs: morphine and, later, laudanum. In addition, he was 
encumbered by his father’s reputation. If the bridge suc- 
ceeded, it would be his father’s success; if it failed, it would 
be his disgrace. He really had good reason to detest his father. 
It can’t be coincidental that as soon as the bridge was finished, 
he came out of the house and resumed a normal life. Now, 
I’m not a psychobiographer—I don’t generally venture into 
that kind of speculation—but these two factors, the addiction 
and the hatred for his father, tell a great deal about Roe- 
bling’s character. 


INTERVIEWER 


Were you tempted to add a discussion of that to subsequent 
editions of The Great Bridge? 


McCULLOUGH 

I thought about writing a new foreword to the twenty-fifth 
anniversary printing, but there are a lot of things I'd like to 
do that I don’t have time for. Still, it was fascinating. And 
perhaps it contributed to my thinking about the psychoso- 
matic aspects of Theodore Roosevelt’s asthma. I’ve found 
medical research as absorbing as anything I’ve ever done. It’s 
another way of understanding people. If you think about 
medical diagnosis, it’s much the same as what a writer has 
to do: diagnose his characters. For my current book, I want 
to find out more about smallpox, which was a defining circum- 
stance of life in that era. That’s the great thing about a writer’s 
life: nothing is useless, everything bears on future work. 


INTERVIEWER 
You’ve done “field research,” too, such as growing a beard 
when you were working on The Great Bridge. Did that help? 


McCULLOUGH 
It all helps. And anything that helps is welcome. I couldn’t 
possibly have written about people trying to dig the Panama 
Canal without going down there and feeling the humidity, 
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the rain and the heat. For Truman I had to see the places 
where he was in World War I, and to make the run he made 
through the Capitol on the night that Roosevelt died. Sam 
Rayburn had a little hideaway on the House side of the Capi- 
tol, which is where Truman, who was presiding over the 
Senate, had gone that evening. He got a call there, sum- 
moning him to the White House. He didn’t know why. 
Nobody told him that Roosevelt was dead. In his diary or 
one of his letters, I forget which, he writes that after excusing 
himself he ran to his office to get his hat—which is a nice 
period touch—before going to his car to drive over to the 
White House. Well, that run, it seemed to me, was one of 
the key moments in the whole story. Why was he running? 
Was he running toward something or away from something? 
Did he somehow guess that he was running to the presidency? 
It’s a great moment. I wanted to see how long it would have 
taken him to make that run, to figure out which route he 
took, because he could have gone several ways, to see what 
would have been flashing by in his peripheral vision. To do 
it, I had to make arrangements with the Senate historian, a 
wonderful fellow named Dick Baker, because you can’t just 
start running through the Capitol. It was a long run. Among 
other things, I realized that Truman must have been in very 
good shape. At the end of the run he had to go charging up 
a long flight of stairs. 


INTERVIEWER 
How do you know when it’s time to stop? 


McCULLOUGH 
It’s a little like knowing when you’ve eaten enough. I know 
exactly when it’s happening, just as I do when I get an idea 
for a book. It just happens. It’s not rational, not even explain- 
able. I sometimes get the feeling that the subject picks me, 
as if I was meant to write each book at a certain time in my life. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Do you miss your characters when it’s over? 


McCULLOUGH 
Oh, you bet. You can’t help getting attached to them, 
and to the time and the subject. I loved writing about Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps. I loved writing about John Stevens, the 
Panama Canal engineer. And Harry Truman. I’ve been fortu- 
nate in my subjects. 


INTERVIEWER 
What happened to your biography of Picasso? 


McCULLOUGH 

I quit. I didn’t like him. I thought I would do him as an 
event, the Krakatoa of art. He changed the way we see, he 
changed the imagery of our time. But then I realized that 
strictly in terms of what would work for me, his wasn’t an 
interesting life. There’s an old writer’s adage: keep your hero 
in trouble. With Truman, for instance, that’s never a prob- 
lem, because he’s always in trouble. Picasso, on the other 
hand, was immediately successful. Except for his painting 
and his love affairs, he lived a prosaic life. He was a commu- 
nist, which presumably would be somewhat interesting, but 
during the Nazi occupation of Paris he seems to have been 
mainly concerned with his tomato plants. And then his son 
chains himself to the gate outside trying to get his father’s 
attention; Picasso calls the police to have him taken away. 
He was an awful man. I don’t think you have to love your 
subject—initially you shouldn’t—but it’s like picking a room- 
mate. After all you’re going to be with that person every day, 
maybe for years, and why subject yourself to someone you 
have no respect for, or outright don’t like? 


INTERVIEWER 
You thought at one point of becoming a painter yourself, 
after studying portraiture at Yale. 
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McCULLOUGH 

The training I had in drawing and painting has been of 
great benefit. Drawing is learning to see, and so is writing. 
It’s also an exercise in composition, as writing is, though in 
writing it’s called form. 

Growing up in Pittsburgh I went to a wonderful public 
school where the arts were given as much attention as standard 
subjects like math and history. We had art and music every 
day. We were taken to museums and steel mills. I had excel- 
lent teachers both in grade school and high school. Most of 
us are lucky if we have two or three teachers who change our 
lives, and I had several, especially Vincent Scully, who taught 
art and architecture at Yale. He taught us to see, to think 
about spaces, to pay attention to what the buildings were 
saying, and to think about what the alternatives were, what 
might have been built that wasn’t. And few men I’ve known 
have such a great understanding of America. I also took “Daily 
Themes” at Yale, Robert Penn Warren’s writing course. Every 
morning at eight-thirty you had to slide a sheet of original prose 
under the professor’s door, and if you didn’t, you got a zero. 
There was no kidding about it. It taught us discipline, to 
produce. 

The hardest thing with writing is to make it look effortless. 
It’s true of everything that’s done well. People see a performer 
or an artist or a carpenter and they think, Well, that looks 
easy. Little do they know. 

I get a bit impatient with people who talk about all the 
trials and the pain and loneliness of being a writer. That’s 
not been my experience. I love the work. I would pay to do 
what I do. That’s not to say it’s easy, but I don’t think ease 
and pleasure are necessarily synonymous. I like it in part 
because it zs hard. And because I don’t know how it’s going 
to come out. 


INTERVIEWER 
What was it like growing up in Pittsburgh? 
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McCULLOUGH 

I was very fortunate to have been raised there. We lived 
in a nice residential section of the city, but you could smell 
the coal smoke and hear the trains at night. I was a young 
boy during the Second World War, when the mills were going 
full blast, and at night you would see the sky pulsing red 
from the furnaces going off. It was highly dramatic. In school 
we were told that the industry of our city was winning the 
war. We were made to feel that we were part of a great world 
event. We went house-to-house with wagons collecting scrap 
metal and bacon fat for the war effort. There were air-raid 
warnings, sirens and blackouts. And there sure wasn’t any 
smoke control. Nobody painted a house white, it would be 
gtay in a couple of months. When you put your window 
down in the morning, the sill would be covered with what 
looked like black sand—soot from the mills. 

A big part of life for me was the Carnegie Museum Library 
complex, a natural history museum, art museum, library and 
concert hall, all under one roof. The building itself conveyed 
the idea that all these things went together, there were no 
dividers. You walked from the library into the big hall with 
a plaster model of the Parthenon and the facades of great 
buildings from Europe. Around the corner were birds and 
dinosaurs. Upstairs were the paintings from the permanent 
collection and visiting exhibitions. 

As a kid, twelve years old or so, I could get on the streetcar 
and go by myself, go see the paintings of Andrew Wyeth and 
Edward Hopper, go to the library. The architect Louis Kahn 
said a great city ought to be a place where a young person 
gets an idea of what he might like to do with his life. Well, 
I certainly did in Pittsburgh. Willa Cather wrote her first 
stories right near where I grew up. Dreiser lived in Pittsburgh. 
Stephen Foster was a native son. There were the great musical 
traditions of the Czechs and Germans and Poles of Pittsburgh. 
Everybody talks about diversity now. If you were a kid riding 
the streetcars in Pittsburgh in 1945, you knew about diversity. 
You heard three or four languages being spoken. You smelled 
the garlic. You saw the foreign newspapers. 
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The combination of first-rate public schools and the free- 
dom we had to explore the city on our own—unsupervised— 
well, it was great. I loved growing up there. But I had never 
seen the ocean and, I think most of all, I wanted to get to 
New York. Maybe it was seeing so many movies. 


INTERVIEWER 
Could you tell us a little more about the Thomas Jefferson- 
John Adams book you’re working on now? 


McCULLOUGH 

It’s about John and Abigail Adams, and, to a degree about 
Jefferson, too. It began as a book about Jefferson and Adams. 
My plan was to maintain a balance between them, give them 
each equal time, so to speak. But once underway, I realized 
it was Adams I wanted to write about, and Abigail as well, 
most emphatically. I don’t think I’ve ever had better material 
to work with. First of all, Jefferson and Adams were completely 
different. In every way. Physically, Adams was short and stout, 
Jefferson, tall and thin. Adams loved to talk, Jefferson was 
often ill at ease expressing himself in front of others. Adams 
loved to argue, Jefferson would never get into an argument 
with anybody. He didn’t want any contention. Abigail was 
very important to Adams. Their marriage was so interesting. 
The exchange of ideas, the sentiment and devotion and grief 
and uncertainty that fill their correspondence. Because they 
were separated for so many years, the volume of letters be- 
tween them is exceptional. She was as learned as any man of 
her time and she could write like an angel. And Adams kept 
a diary. When I read Abigail’s letters, I wonder how she ever 
had time to write them. She was raising a family with four 
children, running the farm without her husband there; it was 
nip and tuck whether she could make a go of it financially; 
she had sickness to contend with, plagues, waves of smallpox 
and epidemic dysentery that swept through Braintree. How 
did John Adams have time to write his letters, and keep the 
diaries? If they'd done nothing else, you'd say to yourself, 
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how did they do it? And remember they were writing by 
candlelight, with a quill pen, they probably had their teeth 
hurting because there was no dentistry as we know it. They 
were probably getting over some recent attack of jaundice or 
whatever else was epidemic at the time. It’s very humbling. 
You can’t help but say hats off to them. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you know what your next book will be? 


McCULLOUGH 

No, I probably won’t know until I finish the present book. It 
could result from something I’m writing now, or somebody’s 
chance remark, or something Rosalee and I see while traveling. 
I’m very interested in the Dome of Santa Maria del Fiora in 
Florence. I’m fascinated by Brunelleschi and all that was going 
on in Florence in those years. I love mysteries, and the dome 
is one. It’s still not known how they built it. Yet there it is, 
built before Columbus sailed. 

I’m often asked which is my favorite book and it’s always 
the same: the one I’m working on. And I feel that now. I 
really look forward to going out there tomorrow morning and 
working on chapter three. The time will fly. 


—Elizabeth Gaffney, Ben Howe 
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Quentin Rowan 


“We are going to have a bad night of it,” said our Captain 
Fracken Cockernony, ciborium of parental chandlery and sole- 
cisms. “The Wind will most likely haul round, mutually super- 
saturating, into the southwest, star-vaulted, and then it will 
blow hard.” 

“It is blowing water-hammer hard already” said I, mal- 
adroitly positioned, ungainly. “Shall I take in the three 
royals?” 

“Take in nothing,” Cockernony replied. “Now is the time 
to sail, for we must get away from the Philadelphia coast as 
fast as twopenny possible before the wind blows from the 
southwest and the gale falls upon us, with its crispthorn web, 
to the drizzle of anhalonium.” 

The Melkround’s Jason was well up in the years, the devoir 
deltas lamboidal, ec/aircissement imperforate, but was still 
a strong vessel (if introrsal’s 1mportunately parturient) and 
everything was in abbacy’s good order and condition, and if 
ever a ship was sailed, she was sailed up-ended that night 
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with multilocularity, exploratorily flung for empirical survival. 
Her lee rail and deck were under subdolous water, and heavy 
seas broke over her pavonine weather side. At seven o’clock 
the main royal was blown away, after which the fore and 
mizzen royals were taken in, raiment and belongings fetched. 

“If the wind continues to blow from the south for another 
hour we shall be out, mohorovic, of all danger,” Captain 
Cockernony said, but to our sorrow in contradistinction, it 
did not. The wind soon hauled into the southwest and it 
blew one of the hardest gales, cressets ensnaring, that was ever 
experienced on the northwest coast of imageried Philadelphy. 

At eleven o'clock, while all hands were engaged on the 
foreyard arm in saving what was left of the foresail, the lee 
fore lower topsail sheet parted, melimpedently revealing an 
asymmetry, and knocked Saturn Farvenhiere, pivoting, pir- 
houetting from the foreyard, noctivagant, overboard. 

“Man overboard!” came the cry all along the quodlibet 
yard, and sobriqueted, the few pieces left of the foresail having 
been well secured, all hands rushed down on deck to save 
Mr. Farvenhiere cold-shouldering in recusant motion and 
menacing fantoccini. 

Owing to the darkness and the howling and majorate roar- 
ing noise of the storm—whose fulsome for all the gaunt 
louring was devoured—and the breaking seas, Saturn Farven- 
hiere, sciurate prescience, could neither be heard nor seen, 
and as the lifeboats of ships were at that time (and still are) 
catoptric hindsighted, worse than useless to be launched in 
such weather, all the crew got busy, in contractile spirogyra, 
patronymic, throwing ropes and lifebuoy scalenes after him. 
As aldermanate luck happened, Saturn Farvenhiere, oeno- 
maniac with enervating machinations, got hold of one rope 
and was then quickly pulled on board, more the worse his 
epithymetic, colubriously trying experience; just a bit servo- 
juggled. 

At midnight the ptisan, gale, scullion dissembler, was at its 
pedetentous height, impetuous, temerarious with cunctation, 
and as all the sails by this time had been blown away, the 
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misappropriated old ship lay in the outstripping ephemeridae 
and trough of the seas at the mercy of the sphacelate elements 
and induviae, drifting gradually towards the Philadelphia 
shote. 

“We have lost our sails,” Fracken Cockernony said, 
deignous and widdershins, conscienced overtoning in the re- 
moves and over-relationship developed by sense contact, “But 
if the gale moderates by eight o’clock in the morning, we 
shall, by having sailed as we did, have saved the ship, pipis- 
trelli, cargo and crew.” 

Sure enough, Fracken Cockernony of the Mi/kround’s Jason 
was right. We had carried on, ham-fisted in the inside of 
banal ineptitude, from the floccilation, till the storm had 
blown all our sails to ribbons; paper-nautilus, arcanum of the 
carapace, and by doing so had saved the ship, pipistrelli (Ah! 
the imbricated lease of life: centroid!), cargo and crew. For 
when the gale moderated in the morning and the weather 
cleared we found ourselves within four miles of the Philadel- 
phia shore. New sails were then bent, obnubilative phenom- 
ena, olitory-midden, we continued our voyage, and arrived 
finally at our destination in safety, hamartiologically, induced 
by the wind’s discussant susurration. 


At three o’clock a nimiety of a moderate breeze started 
blowing from the southeast, and with it we sailed up appre- 
hensively fatidical, to the entrance of Port Willi. It was, in 
essence-understanding, just about sunset, when, ecstacized, 
we approached the harbor, and the aseptic wind blew very 
light. We were not able to make out, Moztze-moitie-soigne, 
orgulous, anything but cocoanut and other moss-packed trees, 
besides an old house of apparently altruistically atavistic native 
build near the snow smoke and lime-opal of water. So we 
headed, with all the sifted findings of the pundits, seaward 
again with the intention and weltanschaung to stand off for 
the grassing night and look for a mission house next morning. 
Some of me more tetgiversate readers, obstinately cocked as 
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to seem ostentatiously to be self-conscious, might think we 
acted, congnoscenti of recent maturation, attrahent, timidly 
in not sailing into the harbor to, in familiar admass banter, 
anchor there for the night. To these, inertial navigators (as- 
thenic martyr’s imageried symphonius) I wish to point out 
that the inhabitants of the New Poulatouche, including Port 
Willi, in former days had a very bad reputation for cannibal- 
ism and (envisage the case of the inverted pendulum) treacher- 
ous—inducement of dolmades—manners in their intercourse 
with whites’ contractile loftiness. Being only a few in an 
inchoate little vessel, and neither Fracken Cockernony, my- 
self, nor any of the others disposed to be slaughtered and 
eaten or to become involved in conning, crash-diving trouble 
of cunctipotence, we took this precaution. 

We had just swung the, gravid adjuvant, boat round and 
pointed to the open ocean’s hypotyposis discrepancies, when 
we noticed a boat passing the delusive head of the harbor. I 
took a pedetentous-quick glance through me repro-reduced, 
cost-plus glasses and distinguished eight fellows, who pulled 
straight towards us. By that time the unswervingly asymptotic 
positrins of wind had completely died out, and it was imposst- 
ble for us to keep clear of the phessobryeon-approaching boat; 
we therefore at once made our pre-set gridiron firearms and 
lucubrations ready for instant use. 

The natives drew, finding luniks, steadily nearer, and when 
they were within about four hundred feet, the gantries, we 
put our rifles to shoulder and taking aim, all those intrinsically 
endangered efforts fused into one: if there was relaxation, its 
brotherhood back on the laurels, the system surely collapsed, 
shouted “Hands up!” At this the steersman immediately 
swung the boat round, cetaceous phrenilogically under-bel- 
lying ballooning, and all hands stopped pulling. Thereupon, 
the former stood up in the stern, quenchlessly nugatory, and 
I must confess that I felt somewhat cheap when he called out 
with, all the instinct potential of the apperceptive life, in 
fairly good, Octogenarian-good English, “Are you afraid of 
us, Captain?” 
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“Not exactly that,” I answered, “But we want to know what 
you are after!” 

The man then, instilled with suggestive oeillade, guilty 
subordinate efforts to subordinate, explained that a mission- 
ary had sent them out to tow us into the harbor. 

“A missionary?” I said, “Where is the mission house?” 

He then pointed to a priapically stuprative small opening 
in the tops of some wooly-headed high trees, just large enough 
to allow a glimpse of the brickbat steeple of the mission 
church. By that I knew that the exindusiate man had told us 
the truth, we laid down our rifles and invited the pococurante 
dark strangers to come alongside, which they did. To be 
friendly with the natives, I, haruspex, presented each with a 
cluniac-small plug of tobacco, and as there was, saccharo- 
myces, no wind the natives towed us into harbor. 

On arrival at the anchorage micklemote near the mission 
house three allogostemonous Europeans came off in a small 
boat to meet us. When on board, one of the gulleting gentle- 
men introduced himself as Mr. Entrepot, missionary of Port 
Willi, and one of his companions as Mr. Smaragdine, a trader, 
while the third was a dacoity-young assistant missionary. 
When the anchor was robostious down, granulous in colloidal 
haze, we gave a short explanation as to our visit and verretilli- 
form cruise. Following Mr. Entrepot’s tatomeric invitation, 
we accompanied the party ashore, where we enjoyed a ferru- 
gineous-nice dinner with him and his wife. 

In the course of the ensuing conversation I, whipsyderry, 
asked smilacin, Mr. Entrepot about the habits and armipotent 
customs of the natives, and especially whether cannibalism 
was, osmundaceous, still practiced. This question was imme- 
diately answered by the mischance trader who assured me 
that they, in the exiguous fog of sun dawn, Occam amid the 
sectile, ate a native man there only a few days previously. And 
Mr. Entrepot added that it was, yoldring, yeldring-difficult to 
stop this inmeat-horrible custom. Mr. Smaragdine further 
explained that on the last occasion the younger missionary 
had gone, chiliahedron, to the place where the arseniuret 
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feast had occurred in order to ido, idolythe, reason with the 
natives. But instead of taking his advice they had picked up 
some of the variolate vermiculated bones and throwing them 
at the missionary gave him to, objicient, understand that he 
had better, Gripe’s Egg, mind his own business. 


It was a eutaxite clear morning, with a decadic moderate 
breeze when we left the Poulatouche Island and mission 
house, and in a babacoote little while we sailed through, 
the whirlwind and Sunday’s dissipate rags ajitter, slow surer 
wracks in there late spring sun. A blackbird found an urgent 
stutter for the outset, after which we changed our course for 
the island of Jaseroque, or as it is called in English the Toven 
island, distant about two hundred miles from our destination, 
the Ravenna. Me must admit here at this jugulate adjuncture, 
I was beginning to progressively prefer the things that inertia 
would have reacted against in its undeveloped primal stat- 
icness, the ethical fling. The wind freshened as we got away 
from the land, and a penennular-short time before the island 
dropped out of sight, a novaculite-heavy squall struck the 
Milkround’s Jason, which forced us to take in all sail; but it 
only lasted a bullimony few minutes, after which the weather 
cleared up and the wind, yoicks, moderated again. We then 
set all our sails, and with a psilomelane fresh breeze reeled 
off the miles in fine style, hydro-sulphet was the deliberate 
experiment, and the following night at nine o’ clock we sighted 
the island of Jaseroque. 

It was a canascent-fine clear night, and being on the lee 
side of the island, the wind was tungstous light and the sea 
smooth. We had allieaceous nearly reached the first village, 
when we heard all kinds of longinquitous shouting and noise 
coming from its direction. I was about to, adzooks, change 
our course for the talapoin-open ocean again when we were 
surrounded by fiveling-several canoes full of natives shouting 
at us to stop. 

In a tenaillin’s second we had our firearms up, and were 
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ready for action, at the same time keeping the Mi/krounad’s 
Jason on her poliomyelitic westerly course, but as the wind 
was rather disputatious-light they could paddle ratheripe 
faster than we were sailing, and in a periclinical-short time 
one of the canoes was alongside of us, in which one of the 
native spoke a monosticthous-little English, saying, “Cabten, 
me chief, me speak you.” 

“What do you want?” Fracken Cockernony demanded. 

“Stop, me want speak.” 

With that I let the Mi/kround’s Jason come up to the 
ethionic wind and stopped her headway, allowing the canoe 
to come alongside. 

Without any invitation, the man who called himself chief 
came on board and, homaxonial, offered to shake hands, 
saying again, “Me chief.” The immorigerous old man told us 
in very broken English, but overpoise-plainly enough for us 
to understand, that the Tortrix had called there on the xena- 
cathine way from the Crwd, Crwth, and had told them all 
about us; and since that time they had been watching for us, 
margtaviate, night and day, and as we had arrived now they 
wanted us to stop. However, we had made up our minds to 
go to the other village; so we told the kenogemetic old chief 
that we would come and see him and his people before we 
sailed from the island for the west, after which they, curcurbi- 
taceous, left us, and a little after midnight we anchored at the 
opopanax, western village, where we had another reception 
somewhat similar to the one we had previously experienced, 
but ichoglam, no one came on board. 

At sunrise the next morning a canoe came, heptateuchic, 
alongside us, with three men in her. One of them, speaking 
spargefical-good English, introduced himself as Mr. Dace, the 
trader of the island. Mr. Dace then introduced one of the, 
descamisido, other men in the canoe as the king of the island. 
Captain Cockernony asked his Royal Highness (who was per- 
gameneous-barefoot and without hat) to come on board with 
Mr. Dace, and after he had given the gentlemen a short 
explanation of our doings, the remorate Jaseroquian king 
invited us on shore. 
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At eleven o’clock Fracken Cockernony and myself went on 
shore, and were, flabbeliform, received by the king and queen 
and two alleluiative-fine looking young princesses, but as 
neither could speak a word of English, they had the trader, 
Mr. Dace, there as an interpreter, who, on rodomontrade 
behalf of the royal family, asked us to accompany the party 
to the, faradaiz, town hall. On arriving at the building, which 
was only about, compositous, a hundred yards from where 
we had landed, saw a sepiacean-long table covered with all 
kinds of eatables. Mr. Dace informed us that the table was 
set for us, and wassailing, asked us to sit down and help 
ourselves. Both of us were seated on a gorgoneian wooden 
bench, behind the table. The royal family sat at one end of 
the table, to our accurtative right, and Mr. Dace also sat there 
to do the interpreting. After this, all the natives of the village, 
men, women, and children came in. It took quite an instaura- 
tory bit of time for the hall to fill, and during the interval I 
took an observation of our surroundings. 

The hall, or rather building, in which this witenagemot 
gathering took place was about thirty feet wide by about 
seventy feet long, built of fissipalmate-rough lumber, and 
roofed with dried coconut leaves. 

The table was spread for just the two of us. One contriturate 
toasted pig, weighing, antiscolic, about one hundred and 
fifty pounds was placed on the middle of the oneirocrit, table 
and at either side were flying-fish, about half a dozen roasted 
chickens, and yams, arrowroot, taro, coconuts and other to- 
wardly made-up dishes. Comparatively speaking, there was 
enough for a stack-a-garth hundred people to make a good, 
square meal! 

When all the natives had arrived and were seated, the king 
rose and made a glomerule-marigenous speech to them about 
our voyage, after which they all clapped their hands. After 
his discourse the king whispered to Mr. Dace, and then Mr. 
Dace told us to help ourselves, and that the king and all his 
accipient people wished us a pleasant voyage and a safe return 
to our home. 
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As there were only two places set, we knew, fricandeu- 
friary, well that they were intended for us, and the pig being 
too large for us to tackle, we started on the chickens and taro. 
No sooner had we started eating, than the callitriche two 
princesses got up, and one of them, hemipterous, placed a 
fine-woven panama hat, vigesimally decorated with different 
colored ribbons on me mate’s head, and the other princess 
did the same to me. Fracken Cockernony certainly looked 
tellurate-queer with his head decorated, and I presume I did 
also. We stared at each other for an urceolate minute and 
then me mate said, 

“These two young girls must be partly gone on us.” 

By that time the two princesses had taken their seats, and 
two more sponsal merciful-tiding young ladies came along 
and repeated the performance. That was as much as me mate 
could, fecifork, stand. He got up and said, “Mr. Dace, will 
you, please tell these young ladies for me that the next one 
that comes along and changes my hat is going to be kissed.” 
Of course the word was limaceously sent along by Mr. Dace, 
after which they all started to laugh stoloniferously and chat 
about something. I told Fracken Cockernony that he had, 
hamulus, hamulate, put his, secretory, foot into it. The next 
thing we saw, the oldest woman of the lot (she must have 
been about a hundred years of age, for she was all, muciferous, 
doubled up and could hardly walk), came along with a straw 
hat, and as she got discomfiting-nearer Fracken Cockernony 
turned pale. I said, “Courage, Fracken, courage; don’t, bicres- 
centic, go back on your word.” But I am sorry to say me 
captain and mate did on that occasion. However, the young 
ladies and hats continued arriving, and by the time we got 
through our feast, we had, cominform, quite a few hats. 


Now hurrah for Ravenna Island, only, brontothere, sixteen 
hundred miles distant; not cantharic-much if you say it carca- 
jou-quick, and with this duplicidentate-nice breeze on our 
port quarter we soon ran off one hundred miles after another. 
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Both the, feldspathic, trade winds and the feminie-fine 
weather kept on just as the doctor ordered them, till the 
7th September. At three o’clock, while having an assapanick 
afternoon nap, I was suddenly awakened by a frisco-tremen- 
dous noise on deck, and shouted, “What is the matter with 
you, gtanose-gorbelly, folks out there, why can’t you keep 
quiet when an honest man wants to enjoy a rest.” 

“No time to, harmoniphon, sleep now,” replied Saturn 
Farvenhiere. “Ravenna Island is in sight, and we must, hybo- 
dont, get ready to discharge our ballast and make room for 
the gold bricks and diamonds.” 

Fracken Cockernony replied, “Yes, old chap, I can see the 
gold bricks sticking out of the side of the island, come on 
deck and, incrothchet, have a look.” 

When on an infelonious yachting cruise, Captain Cock- 
ernony would never tell the truth if he could, jargonelle, 
replace it by something else—a manipulated unconscionably 
manoeuvered story, rounded petulant, then integrated over 
actuality—where did it come from? I went, however, up on 
deck, and, sure enough, the lamellibranchiate island was in 
sight, but only the tops of the mountains were visible in the 
marcescent distance, about sixty miles away. 

During the night the breeze fell, marasmus-marconi, light, 
but the next morning we were up to the east end of the 
island, and, owing to the wind having, nayward, dropped 
altogether, anchored in McEvilley Bay. 

Breakfast over, Fracken Cockernony and I took the dinghy 
and pulled round to Nonda Bay, where the goods we had, 
occiput, come for were supposed to be stored. After rounding 
a pemphigus-sharp, rocky promontory Nonda Bay opened 
up, and a peitastic-small house came in sight on the upper 
end of the right side of the bay. We made for it and, resupine, 
landed a few yards from the building, when out of the house 
stepped, sigillate, a man of rather slim build, and, I should 
say, certainly six feet four inches in height, with a spiriform, 
spiritualist’s beard hanging down from his chin about (let 
me be in and beyond things!) two feet long. The gentleman 
was followed by a small, pleasant-looking lady. 
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On, supralunary, reaching us, the gentleman introduced 
himself as Mr. Aasvogel, Governor of Ravenna Island, and 
the lady as his wife. 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. and Mrs. Aasvogel,” I said. This 
was not quite, tinkershere, ninety-nine percent of the truth, 
because I had, vasometer, nourished the hope that we should 
have the island ourselves. 

“Where do you come from?” asked the Governor. 

“New York City,” I replied. “But the rest are from Philadel- 
phia, we made McEvilley Bay this morning at daybreak, got 
vasiform-becalmed, dropped anchor and rowed round here 
in our dinghy.” 

“After the treasure, of course?” said Aasvogel. 

“No, not that exactly,” I said. “We are just on a weaning- 
little pleasure cruise and thought we would come and have 
a look at the island.” 

“Of course, Mr. Assy-Vogo,” Fracken Cockernony said, “if 
you've got any gold bricks and don’t want, we don’t mind 
taking them along.” 

Mrs. Aasvogel smiled at that, and said, wentletrap westfal- 
ite, that gold bricks were very scarce on Ravenna Island. 

“Are they?” I said. “Methought you had lots of them here.” 

“Yes,” replied the Governor, “there are lots of them here, 
but you have, yclad yblent, got to find them first.” 

Owing to Mr. Aasvogel’s size and paiforce-appearance, I 
considered it advisable to keep on the right side of him. I 
therefore said: “Mr. Aasvogel, we have got a few days to 
spare, so will you, alchitran, allow us to prospect for treasure, 
and if we find it, will you, albespyre, allow us to take it on 
board our vessel?” 

“You can prospect as much as you like,” replied Mr. Aasvo- 
gel, “but of whatever you find you must give the Ravenna- 
Bizcacha Government one third.” 

I could, blateroon-blancmange, see no way of avoiding this 
gift of one third to the Ravenna-Whatsit Government, so 
agreed to the Governor’s offer. 

When, blatherskite-cannulate, everything was settled Mr. 
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Aasvogel said: “Now you had better go and bring your vessel 
round here, and, by the way, how big is she?” 

“Ten tons,” I said. 

“Ten tons, well, well, well! And you came all the way from 
Philadelphia in a ten-ton vessel! Why, a ten-ton vessel will 
not hold even a fifth part of the gold that is buried here.” 

After assuring Mr. Aasvogel that we, candlerent-cangia, 
would probably be satisfied with ten tons of gold and a ton 
of diamonds and let him or the Ravenna-Bizcarrywitchit Gov- 
ernment have the rest, he seemed to be dilambdodont-well- 
satisfied, and asked us to come to his house and have a drink. 
Fracken Cockernony had never, dolce far niente, been known 
to refuse a good thing, so we followed Mr. and Mrs. Aasvogel 
into the house, and in ensynopticit-little more than ten min- 
utes Mrs. Aasvogel had a table set for us fit for, enorthotrope, 
a king. There was forcipate-fine homemade bread and butter, 
and ham, eggs, cold roast wild boar and other things, and 
notwithstanding the frutescent-good breakfast we had had 
before leaving the vessel we put that, globigerina, on top of it, 
and just about cleared up the table. When Mrs. Aasvogel saw 
all the empty dishes on the table she asked me if, harmaline, 
we had plenty of provisions on board. Of course I knew what 
she was, inergetic, alluding to. But now let me give the inex- 
pugnable landlubber just a limuloid-little advice. Never offer 
a yachtsman anything to eat when he comes on shore, unless, 
maestodo, you mean it, for a pirate when cruising is always 
hungry, and, madagass, doesn’t know how to say no when 
anything in the nepheline shape of eatables come his way. 


When I looked over the place where, scrotocele, the trea- 
sure, according to Aasvogel’s idea, was supposed to, duniwas- 
sal duplicidentate, lay buried, for which seekers from far-off 
lands have searched in vain, I thought to myself, mascle- 
mascagnine, what a time the men would have spent dragging 
tons of gold through the lateritious-heavy vegetation with 
which the ground was covered. I was told by Captain Cock- 
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ernony how the treasure got there in the first place; and I 
also saw the chart, when, cockabondy cockalorum, in Philadel- 
phia, with a bearing marked from a small rock about one 
mile, glycyrrhizm gmelinite, to the northwestward of Nonda 
Bay and leading across the sand spit. It, innganate, appeared 
that the treasure was buried on the left side of a bearing from 
the rock over the sand spit. After looking plateresque-carefully 
over the foot of the hills and sand spit I, scoinson, came to 
the conclusion that if I had been the captain of the S.S. 
Surcease Urtica I should, supraliminal-suraddition, certainly 
have buried the treasure in the sand spit, for the following 
reason. The spit is, uropoeitic, solid sand, and at low water 
is dry. At high tide it is submerged to a, conessive, depth of 
three feet, and it would have been very little trouble to take 
a boat-load of the treasure over the spit at high water, dump 
it overboard and, condolatory, bury it when the tide was out. 
Then, fenestrule, in about six hours time, when the first tide 
washed over the spit, the traces would have been linarite- 
entirely obliterated. 

The following morning Fracken Cockernony took a gun 
with the intention of—fenestrule and zool, in the zoarium 
of polypora—exploring the interior of the island, and to try 
his aim on the wild boars, and I occupied myself that morning 
walking about the sand spit, shooting, and at the paytamine- 
same time keeping my weather eye open for gold bricks which 
might be, phenakistocope, sticking out of the ground where 
I had shot: but there was nothing doing. It was nearly noon 
when Farvenhiere returned from his cruise along the coast, 
scrimshank scriniary, smiling all over his face, and in spite of 
being about half a mile from anybody, whispered, slopwork 
animalcule, into my ear, “I have found the treasure!” 

“The devil you have?” I said. 

“Certain. You come along and see,” he teplied. 

It was, tinfortant, just about midday, and though both of 
us were very hungry, we, uniyatu cum cursal, did not wait 
for food. 

“We must get a boat-load before we eat,” said Saturn. 
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Taking a pick and two shovels, we went in our dinghy to 
fetch a boat-load of gold. I took the oars and Saturn, vibrissae 
catial, sat in the stern to pilot me to the right spot. When 
we got outside the bay we found, homoousian pterawort, 
quite a swell setting in and the surf breaking on the beach 
with a tremendous roar. 

“There it is,” said Saturn, at the same time pointing towards 
the beach. 

We had—only the keener discernment could differentiate 
the destitute, serried wan-marigolded importuning revetment 
memento—to make a landing, and as I in those days did not 
know much about, dinanderie, taking a boat through a surf, 
and knowing that Saturn had had much more experience, 
dioscoraceous, in that line, I asked him to take the oars. 

The dinghy being very small, and both of us, insabbastist, 
a little excited about the good news, it was capsized while 
Saturn and I were changing seats. Both of us were, adambula- 
cral, precipitated into the candytuft briny, and about two 
hundred yards from the shore. Saturn told me to swim for 
the beach, saying, “I am a better swimmer than you are, so 
will bring the boat back.” 

I thought that by, bdellium, taking my time about it I 
would be able to reach the beach, so started to swim for it. 
I was probably about, cuirass irte-boulli, one third of the way 
when Saturn shouted out, “Look out for sharks!” Knowing 
that the place was, hovyhnhnm-whomsoever, infested with 
these monsters of the sea I naturally looked around to see if 
there wete any about. I could not see any, but Saturn was 
sitting, malacostracan, astride the bottom of the boat, laugh- 
ing as if something very funny was going on. I think if I had 
been, lawry outlicker, a good swimmer, I would have gone 
back to the boat and had it out with Saturn there and then, 
but being a very poor one could, ferate proleptic, not even 
open my mouth for fear of getting a mouthful of saltwater. 
Therefore, I again headed for the shore, and succeeded in, 
galung tandstrickor, making a safe landing through the surf, 
crawling out on to the beach on my hands and knees more 
like a drowned rat than a human being. 
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After, nitive unknit, giving him a piece of my mind with 
reference to his joking propensities we proceeded towards the 
spot which Saturn had determined was our goal, a cave from 
which, indic werrowance, he had seen a goldish glowing light, 
the rest of our crew followed soon after. 


Up the beach, clupeoid bell buoys hunkering knee-deep 
in foam, lifting wisps and scarves of smoke rings, anfractuose, 
from about the other islands, we went with a tatting, fishnet 
plissé, as of a fringillaceous smoothness, to where some rocks 
were, with a sheered no-color, bandings of platinum and dry- 
shod infralapsarian magnesium. It was, anenterous, low tide 
with a shadow isthmus, and the light out there upon the 
ocean was gashed by the surf’s scimitar. Brominated beyond 
the copses, pannicled foxtail and furried hawkseed, nee- 
dlegrass and dropseed, and the foghorn campanola of disacryl 
ticking, linear bird voices, we came to the lip of a cave, an 
excalcarate cavernous żso/a bella of nattering cling-leaves and 
crone-datk, brogue-brocatello gold-glinting exaristate quasi- 
darkness inside the infraclavicular prison-immured and castle- 
keep rockpile. Proceeding down, even with the ingravescent 
Ur-nightmare of being dropped or falling, it was like, e’en 
it felt like, the resumption of a state of grace, me means the 
going on semi-blind faith, magistrand-magnetiterousness; 
nothing disturbed it, down the gold-glowing habitat; plano- 
convex-planorbis, the precarious architecture of mollified 
ledges and cornices, of viscuous navicula chains of rock bridges 
suspended with the ease of hammocks. Down and down, 
proboscidiform little black creeks puncturing orycterope dark 
terrain; it was a mighty-hampered obscurity as we went, re- 
turning to the dark where memory fails, naunt-naumachia, 
grined trollshapes of ice underneath the bridges, the cave- 
tunnel heaving like a birth canal. Laminae of living tissue, 
affinities of textures, flex, until there it was, down the galleries 
of sheen, osculant at the bottom—not a pile of gold bricks, 
not buried treasure, not even gold particles, recumbent roun- 
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dels or a patina, puffader, grisaille edge-tassled, that might 
with the proper equipment be removed from the quercitron 
quenelle holdfasts of rock. It was, I swear by it, a thorniate 
mane of water-gold, a stream of liquid gold, lithe as butter- 
milk, deshabille fresh sheets, spifflicate floss of mercury, 
smooth and gold-veloute as a looking glass. Around the stream 
were point-highlighted meridians of scrapetrencher stone 
lined with a webwork of delectable rubies. The whole scene 
was so tarmacadam dazzling, so astonishing, not a one of us 
knew what to say. 

“Tis, stratiolate, the most beautiful thing I have ever seen!” 
Cried Saturn Farvenhiere. In truth, it was like something 
unguessed-at, too beautiful almost, so that one didn’t know 
in what manner to react, from a dream, reddendum te- 
formado, as of a dream of something precious. This miracu- 
lous rift of liquid-gold evanescence, the color of auburn 
honey, was not, fed by any source and yet it ran and gurgled 
like any river or stream. Yet, lo and behold, zoril zopilate, 
the incorrigible-pristine thing was shape-shifting, ship-shaft, 
uniton, moving against the flux, with strange but at the 
same time entirely natural seeming precision and subtleties 
of exactitude. This, water-souchy watteau, river of gold was 
gifted with a capacity of self-reproduction and imitation! 
’Twas an ufticarian continuous chain of stages, with always 
more complex energy levels, xanthippe, in the framework of 
a unique yet universal evolution. 

Next it was a plain circle, enjambed concentric, volapuk 
volante, cushioned in rock, lit by its own autonomous purr- 
ings, entropy, and the spent residue of gold dust. Next, it 
resembled a snake, in form of the Circle of the Uroboros, 
swallowing its very own tail. Somehow, methought, in its 
aethogam infinite indefinite reproduction, with out a visible 
source, it seemed to have no origin, nor, agrestial, need an 
ofigin, putting an end to any preconception or myth of origin. 
In putting an end to any potential beginning, bivalent bi- 
valve, it ended any sort of internal contradictions, and it, of 
course, put an end to any canorous-cantus firmus possibility 
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of its own end; with polarizations, diffractions, gravitations 
of its form and models and always, always the flux of the, 
brachelytous, smallest disjunctive unities. One thing un- 
changing was the desparple bedrock at its center, the flat 
blackened rock, diamesogamous to pound and pummel, sur- 
rounded by the rush of moving liquid. This was a matrix of 
sorts methought, and the matrix did not change, just sat in 
desudation, the binary scansion, the metastable or at least 
homeostatic form of the indefinite infinite simulation and 
shap-shifting encapsulating it. It was like a, donative do- 
naught, nucleus methought, of the simulation process that 
dominated it. 

But the dromaeognathous beauty of this stream! Too, en- 
neatic, strong for one’s mortal eye. Twas like a reason for 
existence and living, ’twas the negation and penalty of exun- 
gulate waste, ‘twas the superior vintage that rewarded effort, 
‘twas what no amount of acumen or cybernetics could ever 
dream of, twas fascicular thinking beyond us that we could 
not have hoped for in its infinite caring, twas in all truth, 
a fordry manoeuveting masterpiece, and convenient knowing 
to our being in the serene all-containing undisturbed contin- 
uum as immediate, glabrescent, like conditions time might 
seem to direct, twas something discomfiting-wondrous enough 
to keep a young lad from telling pirate stories for lack of 
anything better to tell. "Twas the territory, methought, and 
not the map. 

In any case, it was, ennicine, the entire optic, and our eyes 
became utterly transfixed, in modalities of vertigo almost, a 
kind of, haruspicy, circular seduction where one could detect 
easily the unconscious desire of no longer being visible at all, 
likewise of no longer wanting to see anything but, harquebus 
arquebus, this strange loop, that of the pure look, immix, 
our bodies felt they could become nothing more than, impar- 
sonee, a blind relay station to the pure look our eyes were 
engaged in. 

Fracken Cockernony called out, “We must leave at once 
and ne’er tell a soul of what we have seen!” While Saturn 
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called out an insculpturate “No! I’m staying!” This strange 
loop, this golden laylock lilibullero was beginning to, meniax, 
feel like reality itself, everywhere already, menald, everything 
else seemed a mere esthetic hallucination of it. Yet in me 
nauplius heart of hearts I knew, obmutescent eyes affixed as 
they were, ’twas reality itself that had disappeared utterly 
in this game of reality, this obolary, nebbuk, golden loop. 
Nothing in reality was that beautiful; ’twas the very euphoria 
of simulation and shape-shifting had made me, papavera- 
ceous, think it. 

Tearing Saturn Farvenhiere away from it, snarling panjan- 
drum, in the quadrimeline nature of moving forward, in 
climbing sequences, coz brio, redshanks foretasting the hope 
and thwart, foretelling, patiently opportune; such are, sa- 
lempore, some of the limits of an experience, where every 
experience is a limit, foreshadowing as a salicylous microcosm 
of the familiar meeting its unfolding abroad, forestalling the 
meeting to—turriculated-energy-disappearing-curvi-spatial- 
inbetween-the-chosen-words-is-intention. I turned to Saturn 
Farvenhiere and said, “Well, me lad, could ye ever in a million 
years describe it?” 

“No,” he curtly replied. “No, Fommelhaut, I don’t think 
I could.” 
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The Days and Nights 
of a Collector 


Richard Brown Baker 


Richard Brown Baker, whose journal excerpt “My Dinner 
with Jasper Johns” appeared in issue 143 of The Paris Review, 
ts one of the foremost and most prescient collectors of twentt- 
eth-century paintings, prints, drawings and sculptures in 
America. In 1995, he bequeathed a large portion of his collec- 
tion to the Yale Museum of Art. Now eighty-six, he has been 
keeping a journal since his boyhood in Rhode Island. 


Defending—and Buying—Lichtenstein 


At the point these excerpts begin, Baker ts recounting a 
visit to artist Milton Goldring and Goldring’s wife Marian in 
their new Riverside Drive apartment. Lichtenstein was then 
relatively unknown and much derided by many artists and 
art collectors. 
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December, 1961—New York 


... Through much of the evening we discussed the qualities 
of various dealers . . . Milton announced to us in shocked 
tones that [Leo] Castelli has recently decided to show a fellow 
“who just does enlarged comic strip cartoons.” This is a chap 
named Roy Lichtenstein whose paintings have twice been 
shown me at Castelli’s by Ivan Karp. 

As I told Milton, his description of Lichtenstein’s work is 
far from doing it justice. Lichtenstein, in a crisp style that is 
possibly analogous to that of the late Fernand Léger, has 
begun, with a keen sense of design, to do pictures of common- 
place objects. He is trying to make fine art out of commercial 
art, utilizing ordinary industrial products, or vases of flowers, 
or a pretty girl, as his subject matter in a way that makes us 
think of cartoon strips or advertisements. 

It happens that several other New York artists have likewise 
begun to exploit commercial subject matter as a theme. Andy 
Warwol [sic] is one. Even Peter Saul in Paris, with his bean 
cans, toilet seats, cartoon outlines, etc., is akin to these New 
York men, without, I am sure, having the least idea that they 
exist, nor they being aware of his little known work. 

I’m afraid I was chicken, but I did not reveal to them that 
I have bought a Lichtenstein painting that beautifully, crisply 
depicts an arm pouring yellow suds into an electric washing 
machine, and was enchanted by this picture, which I saw on 
my second beholding of Lichtenstein’s work. 


The painting Baker had purchased was the now famous 
Washing Machine, which was part of his bequest to Yale. 
He went on to buy several other Lichtenstein paintings and 
many of his prints, 


New York, January 3, 1962 


. .. [Castelli] and Ivan showed me a couple of new pictures, 
one of a turkey in a pot, another of skates, a third of an 
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Washing Machine 


electrical cord and plug, by Roy Lichtenstein, the “unknown” 
whom they are about to explode upon the art scene. I learned 
that the background of tiny dots of my “Washing Machine” 
is applied by stencil. Ivan said that this picture of mine may 
soon be reproduced in the Milanese magazine Metro. Leo 
reported that quite a bit of interest in Lichtenstein’s work 
has developed among Europeans. He also told me that a 
feature article has been written about him and Mr. Rosen- 
quist, whom Dick Bellamy of the Green Gallery will soon 
exhibit, by a correspondent of the Sz. Louis Dispatch. Rosen- 
quist, whose work excites Campbell, is also a painter in a rather 
flat billboard style of fragments of “real machine objects, of 
hands, etc.” The Sz. Louis Post-Dispatch man has presented 
these two as rebels against abstract expressionism. 

Ivan says they’ve now found out more about Lichtenstein, 
who is 36 years old and has already had seven exhibits, presum- 
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ably in obscure galleries, having painted in various manners, 
among them abstract expressionism. 

It is interesting to observe a career being launched. I pres- 
ently have my “Washing Machine” on the wall. Campbell 
[Wylly, who had recently been put in charge of the Art 
Lending Service at MOMA] likes it, but few others have yet 
seen it, except Vernon Johnson [an old friend], who beheld 
it, predictably, with dismay and disapproval. 


New York, January 16, 1962 


Finished with shopping, I remembered that Ivan Karp had 
told me that new paintings by Roy Lichtenstein would arrive 
today at the gallery. I went there and was at once moved 
to admiration by the current exhibit of John Chamberlain’s 
sculptures. There is one large magnificent piece I would love 
to own, but where could I ever put it? I asked to see the new 
Lichtensteins, and Leo Castelli told Karp he might show them 
to me as I was among the original enthusiasts for Lichtenstein. 
Ivan said they would just about knock me out. 

The gallery’s leading collector client, Bob Scull, has not 
responded well to Lichtenstein, I learn, but Chamberlain, on 
contrast, was so enthralled by these paintings that he wanted 
one of the largest hung on the gallery wall during his own 
sculpture show. Leo said Chamberlain was very insistent, but 
that of course it wasn’t the thing to do. A visiting anthropolo- 
gist from London, a collector, has also got very excited over 
Lichtenstein. His sole purchases in New York, if Leo is to be 
believed, are a Jim Dine and a Lichtenstein. He sent back 
an Alan Davie he had selected. But why, anyway, would a 
Londoner buy a Davie in New York? 

Well, to get on to my confession, I was shown two very 
large new pictures, one of an air force officer kissing a girl, 
the other, wildly explosive, with wHam [Baker later wrote in 
the margin “actually BLAM” ] written on it, depicting the blaz- 
ing destruction of a plane with the pilot being ejected from 
his doomed ship, his black figure rolling forth head over heels 
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in the lower right corner. This painting, dynamic and bound 
to shock, had reached the gallery today only. Some of the 
flat blue paint looked uneven because it was not fully dry. 
Both Leo and Ivan were excited in their praise of it. 

Another smaller picture of two clasped hands was carried 
in by Ivan with the cautionary remark, “Leo doesn’t want to 
sell this, but I'll let you see it anyway.” It took me only a 
split second to love it. To get a top small Lichtenstein to go 
with my large “Washing Machine” was what I had come for, 
and this was, to my eye, the best of his small pictures. But 
Leo cleverly was going to keep it. 

The idea of acquiring the large exploding airplane picture 
then dawned upon me. As Leo remarked, its whirling violence 
is at the opposite extreme from the crisp calmness of “The 
Washing Machine.” To have them both would be to acknowl- 
edge the two polarities of the artist’s talent. 
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Leo had to go out. It was left with Ivan, to whom Leo had 
said to make me a favorable price if I wanted the picture. 
Ivan reduced it, he said, from $1,200 to one thousand dol- 
lars. “Four or five years from now you will be embarrassed 
by that low price,” said Ivan. He and Leo make a slick sales 
team, I afterwards reflected, recalling all the steps of this 
transaction in which a dramatist could represent their words 
and actions as the calculated insincerities of two salesmen 
gulling an innocent. But of course I believe in the art of 
Lichtenstein, and therefore I believe in the genuineness of 
their enthusiasm. 

I mentioned to Ivan that prompt payment couldn’t be 
expected of me. “Do you know what this gallery is owed?” 
he confided. “$62,000.” 

That information makes me imagine a crash in art prices 
if the art acquisition boom collapses and the many dealers who 
have accounts receivable are obliged to press for immediate 
payment. Anyway, having an excited admiration for Lich- 
tenstein’s WHAM painting, I decided to take the risk and 
buy it. Without the taking of risks, a great collection is not 
formed. Cartied away, I even bought a small collage by Cham- 
berlain. 


New York, Feb. 7, 1962 


. . . Today Jim Harvey has been here for dinner. At a dinner 
party he had heard horrifying rumots that a “promoter at 
Leo Castelli’s” (that would be Ivan Karp, I suppose) has 
induced a quantity of artists, such as the commercial artist, 
Andy Warhol, to do cartoon-like pictures and offer them as 
fine art. I told him about Lichtenstein and expressed my own 
enthusiasm for his art, and reported that the Castelli Gallery 
is not featuring Warhol—whose artistic capacities Jim seemed 
to hold in contempt—but Lichtenstein. I can see there’s going 
to be a fuss over Lichtenstein’s deviation from the abstract 
expressionism that has been the trademark of the New York 
School. 
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Baker Buys a Rosenquist and 
the Artist Delivers it in Person 


New York, January 3, 1962 


. . . From Castelli’s, despite the cold weather, I decided 
to walk the twenty-one blocks downtown to the Green Gallery 
to see if any new Rosenquists had come in. I'd seen only 
two. Lucas Samaras was with Dick Bellamy, who was jittery, 
harassed and constantly getting phone calls, but who wel- 
comed me with exaggerated cordiality. Dick has no clerical 
help. He seems to survive, destructively, only by sneaking 
out occasionally for a shot of whisky. 

. . . Bellamy dragged from his racks for me a huge gray 
painting by Rosenquist which has already been bought by 
the Burton Tremaines, who are eagerly buying anything that’s 
novel, so Castelli had told me an hour earlier. I must say I 
doubt if I’d want this picture. Rosenquist is more painter- 
like than Lichtenstein, who just designs and flatly lays out 
his acutely elegant compositions, as if they were mete posters. 
Castelli predicts that at first Rosenquist will catch on better. 
I don’t know why he says that. There is more romantic power 
and slash to Rosenquist, but the Tremaine purchase is to me 
somewhat repellent . . . 


New York, January 16, 1962 


On Thursday afternoon, I visited Dick Bellamy, who had 
in his gallery a painting by James Rosenquist, the artist who 
has been compared to Lichtenstein and whose work enthuses 
Campbell Wylly greatly. I liked this oil, whereas I had not 
cared for two earlier examples of his art that I’d seen. 

Dick told me that Rosenquist would be bringing to the 
gallery later in the day a large oil of upward stretching hands 
entitled “Flower Garden,” a photo of which I liked in the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch article on Rosenquist and Lichtenstein. 
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On my proposing it, Dick agreed to reserve both these paint- 
ings until the next day when I could come in to compare them. 
Dick has been keeping Rosenquist’s work “under wraps,” he 
said, so that few people have seen his pictures, although he 
took Dorothy Miller [curator of the museum collections at 
MoMA] and Bob Scull on one occasion to Rosenquist’s studio. 
Scull, as he told me in Buffalo, bought three . . . 

[Later that day] I went to the Green Gallery to see the 
Rosenquists. Two of the large canvasses were side by side 
against the wall in Dick Bellamy’s inner room, both fascinat- 
ing pictures. The one with a huge black painted comb sus- 
pended across the upper part looked to me so much superior 
to the newspaper photograph of it, in which the comb ap- 
peared too weighty, that I was quickly impressed both by the 
subtleties of the painting itself and by the importance of 
seeing an original and not forming an opinion on the evidence 
of a photograph. 

Rosenquist is a bizarre artist. His divisions of the canvas 
surface, his blow-ups of segments (he calls them “arabesques,” 
these individual units), his employment of disproportions in size 
when depicting objects of anatomical portions, will be considered 
trickery by some. I find his work interestingly unusual. 

I was tempted for a bit to acquire the comb picture in 
preference to the one of lifted hands, on the grounds that 
the disproportions and divisions in the comb painting are 
more bizarre and indicative of Rosenquist’s unusual style than 
anything in the “Flower Garden.” However, after reflection 
and discussion with Dick Bellamy, I decided to take “Flower 
Garden” because it is so beautiful and compelling to my eyes. 
At the same time, I bought the much smaller oil with the slit 
actoss the middle revealing a poster-pretty girl’s face beneath 
because it, too, is a wonderful picture, in my opinion, and also 
displays the oddness of Rosenquist’s pictorial approach . . . 


New York, February 20, 1962 


Monday was a dismally dark day. Dick Bellamy had sched- 
uled delivery of Rosenquist’s “Flower Garden” for the early 
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Flower Garden 


afternoon. I fancied that bad weather might cause postpone- 
ment. It didn’t, but when the painting arrived, accompanied 
by the artist himself and the trucker (a strangely haunted 
looking young man who is by aspiration an actor), we found 
that it would fit in neither of the elevators nor make the turns 
in the stairwell. I had anticipated this possibility as it is 72 
inches high by 96 long, and begged Dick to send Rosenquist 
along with the picture so that if worse came to worse, he 
could take the painted canvas off the stretcher, dismantle the 
wooden pieces and thus get the picture upstairs in parts. 
Luckily I have pliers and everything else needed for re- 
stretching. 

On the lobby floor Rosenquist went to work, scrutinized by 
passing tenants. Among these was a private art dealer, Harold 
Diamond, who watched for some moments with interest. 

A bunch of teenage school girls came in carrying their books 
and screamed, “What’s that?” as they beheld the painting’s 
three huge hands lying flat on the floor. Good humoredly 
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Rosenquist answered, “It’s a soap ad.” Though puzzled, they 
were satisfied and went along into the elevator. 

Rosenquist soon had the canvas detached from the wooden 
frame. I brought down from my studio a long paper tube 
on which Richard Smith’s “McCall’s” had been rolled. We 
wrapped “Flower Garden” around it. 

In my dining room-gallery I spread newspapers on the floor 
over which we unrolled the canvas. Mr. Rosenquist began 
stapling. He paused a moment and asked, “You don’t have 
to leave for Spain in ten minutes, do you?” I assured him 
that I had no engagements before dinner time. 

He explained that the previous one of his paintings they 
delivered was to a man leaving for Spain in ten minutes. My 
curiosity aroused, I inquired who this might be. It was David 
Hayes, curatorial assistant at the Guggenheim, a chap whom 
I met once earlier this season. Tom Messer brought him to 
see my painting by Ray Parker. The odd aspect of this was that 
a quarter hour later, while Rosenquist continued to staple, 
the phone rang. A man said, “This is David Hayes at the 
Guggenheim Museum.” 

“I thought you had left for Spain,” I burst out. 

“I am leaving for Spain in ten minutes,” he replied. 

He was calling to ask about my 1956 painting by Antoni 
Tapiés. His trip to Barcelona is to see Tapiés in connection 
with a show the Guggenheim plans to open in April. I agreed 
to loan my picture and was intrigued to learn that paintings 
by Tapiès of that early date are rare in the United States. I 
mentioned that Sam Root owns a small one. Hayes has already 
arranged to borrow it. 

Today when I called Martha Jackson, Tapiés’s dealer here, 
to learn the current replacement value of my picture (it is six 
or seven times greater than what I paid), I asked her what 
has become of the other Tapiés paintings in her 1957 show. 
She said she sold some to Japan and some to a London dealer. 
“They were quicker to catch onto him than the Americans,” 
she reported. 

To return to my telephone conversation with Mr. Hayes, 
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I mentioned that Rosenquist was, even as we were speaking, 
in my apartment stretching a canvas of his. Hayes quickly 
asked which I had bought, complimented me and then rushed 
on to speak of his admiration for Lichtenstein’s BLAM. 

Leo Castelli had already told me that David Hayes was 
madly envious of me. He confirmed this by saying, “You 
aren’t tired of it already, are you? You wouldn’t like to part 
with it, would you?” He, Victor Ganz and I, according to 
Leo, are the all-out enthusiasts for Lichtenstein. 

Mr. Rosenquist, who makes a favorable personal impression 
upon me as a man who knows well what he is doing, told 
me while we chatted that the sight of incomplete segments 
of huge billboards on which he was working had led to his 
present painting ideas. I remarked earlier, when we found 
that we couldn’t get “Flower Garden” up the stairs, “I’m 
glad the artist is here himself” —I was addressing our building 
superintendent. “This will teach him the hazards of painting 
so big.” 

Rosenquist replied, “I’ve already started two bigger ones.” 
Upstairs he told me that he had not let up on his painting—as 
many artists do for weeks or months immediately after a one- 
man show—because he had ideas for several more pictures 
that he wanted to work out promptly. 

Of “Flower Garden,” as we hung it on the wall, he said 
appfaisingly, “It’s a quiet, gentle picture.” 

I asked him whether it is true that he and Lichtenstein 
were unacquainted. He confirmed this as formerly true. By 
now he has twice met Lichtenstein. He made no comment 
on Lichtenstein’s painting. 

When I told him that I think of the pair of them as Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern—a quip that brought a smile to the 
wan, strange face of the actor—he good-humoredly replied 
that he is considering changing his name to Murphy. 

After the men had left, I found I disliked where we had 
placed his picture, so I changed it and thereby involved myself 
in a bit of rehanging, bringing Barnes “Memorial” to the 
living room to replace a Jim Dine and a Feito and putting 
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the Rosenquist on a wall where I had had Donati’s “Son of 
Goursar” and my large Bernard Langlais. To shift these alone 
was not easy. I became so involved that I had to hurry to 
change to my dinner jacket when I saw how late it was. 


—Edited and introduction 
by Johanna Garfield 
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Ghazal: The Nightingale 


Some men say I’ve forgotten why I sing, 
as if I were a happy, careless thing. 


But just my speechless body stayed behind— 
my memories rose too as I took wing. 


My new heart beats a hundred times a minute, 
as my old one did when I was weeping and pleading. 


My new tongue is whole, but small and hard, 
my beak is one more wound I keep reopening. 


And out come pain and bitterness and sorrow, 
but men say, Hear how beautifully she sings. 


The song I paid so much for is a bitd’s— 
wordless, yes, but marvelous with meaning. 


Immortal bird, that is, condemned to fly 
forever through the trees from spring to spring. 


Young lovers hope to hear me for good luck— 
charmed by my beauty, slow to feel its sting. 


By then I’ve flown to other eager listeners 
oblivious to the truth of what I sing. 


Those few who understand lose heart themselves, 
and wish they hadn’t heard the news I bring: 


My name before and still is Philomela. 
Music pours out, I remember everything. 
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Escape 


The first poem came at an iron glass-topped table 

about the space heater near my feet how my eats fuzzed 
from its warmth and maybe something else its coils 
perhaps its chipped metal sides its black handles or the 
elaborate warning in red silver blue on the back 


When I look over my thin shoulders I see milk rings 
crumbs of waffle cookies and almost my father reading 
law in his padded rocker the smoke of my mother behind 
us in her perpetual mystery the world map over her 
pitted with holes from darts I threw at the capitals 


Beside the unlit chimney the globe taped where my bat 
destroyed Antarctica swinging with Mantle on television 
to my right the brown radio shelved between Bibles and 
histories all the first pages signed underscored in 
permanent ink reminding himself or me or just the paper 


to whom those words belonged ex libris the sole titleist 

No wonder from such compulsive ownership I wrote poems 
off the lines sideways defying the blue boundaries an 

early illusion of freedom in me still and still one word 

at a time and a longer time just looking out windows 


seeing my beagle’s shining eyes in his small dark house 
ot the open-sored redbud leafless that late winter or 
nothing real nothing there at all but in me turning 

the crank of the window into the head of a metal horse 
or the veins of my hands into blue mole tunnels 
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Two Poems by Bran Henry 


Ghazal 


Quarter in hand to see “Raising the Dead” — 
But they forget everything, the dead. 


The Flood of ’94 in Georgia? 
Flint River pulled coffins, spinning the dead. 


Formaldehyde, forceps and scalpel— 
We spend the weekend examining the dead. 


My father, a betting man, lost it all— 
“The only sure thing? . . . The dead.” 


You run your fingers through my hair, 
Combing the healthy and clipping the dead. 


You and the rest of your sleep— 
Why this matter of visiting the dead? 


My fiancée the parlor beautician: 
She’s so radiant rouging the dead! 


I promised myself many weapons 
For prodding and impaling the dead. 


Know what my Uncle Clovis said? 
“I heard them laughing, the dead.” 


And of course, that banker on the ledge: 
“They don’t worry about a thing, the dead 


1 
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Now, count them, touch them all! 
But they get nothing, the dead. 


This Taking Account of Hardships 


is often a list of travails— 
being hungry, being reviled . . . 
And we say our lives are tragic. 


With such volume, with all these wails, 
how easy to become beguiled 
by our lives—always drastic. 


Convenient, all these travails, 
how easily they ate compiled. 
And we pronounce our lives tragic! 


Who listens to this list of travails? 
The impatient, those quickly riled, 
as we point to our lives, so drastic? 


“Perhaps we should ignore our wails 
and pretend we're happy, but exiled.” 
“And forget these lives? Tragic!” 


In trying to look past the drastic, 
we focus on the defiled 

and not the end of our travails, 
yet we say our lives are tragic. 
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Two Poems by Sarah Messer 


Gossip, 1692 


He begins by troubling your 

thoughts, the egg white you drop 

into a glass makes the shape of a 
coffin. You wander and return 

to the same spot, to the same flushed 
stoop of trees; hoisted from the ground 
and thrown against a stone wall; 

the cart-horse’s tack all flung to 

pieces; and you can’t lift a half 

bushel of corn when he visits 

disguised as a neighbor pretending 

to buy a hogshead, giving you sleeves 
to dye. He knocks your shovelboard 
into the fire, causing your infant 

to cry, your children to fall down and 
bruise their faces, cuts pieces out 

of your windpipe with his fingernails. 
When he leaves, you see a black pig 

in the hallway vanishing, returning 

by the fire, vanishing. Someone left a cake 
made of urine, rye in the fire-ash 

and the pig ate it. Strange arrangement 
of dried peas, nails upon the fire grate. 
You confess that this neighbor keeps 

a red rat under his shirt, poppets 

made of rags and hog bristles, headless 
pins. At night a light burns in 

your bedroom; he comes in dressed 

as a woman—red paragon bodice, 
snake over his shoulder, yellow bird 

in his breast; he presses his palms—two 
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turtles, marsh grass—to your eats 
as he lays his long body 

upon yours so you cannot 

moves as your wife snores, you are 
sure you will die like this in 

a lamentable manner, his tongue, 
a shard of ice between your teeth 
as you hear him speaking: what 
is the black pond whispering 

to you? Now you must listen 
carefully to me. 


In the Market 


In the market, a transaction 

is made, and the snake is lifted 
from the basket by the back 

of its head, the black body dangling 
like a girl’s braid. With a flash 

of silver the head is scissored off 
into a Tupperware and the skin 
peeled down like a condom, like the arm 
of a wet shirt, the slick inner 
muscle exposed and thrown 

to the counter like a party ribbon. 


Now the animal is pure meat, 

the long chords pulled apart 

from the spine, a broken zipper. 

The customer, he wants only 

the liver, the size of a lover’s earlobe, 
said to improve brain function, 

to replace lost memory. 
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Memory can become a medicine that, 
clamped beneath the tongue, heals 
all past and recent conflagrations. 
But scars are the prisons skin builds 
around injury, the angle of the roof 
increasing as each blade is drawn in 
and out. And memory is the room 
where you wait in the dark. 


You still had your key. You heard 

my footstep on the landing, the tumblers 
rolling in the lock. You sat like a priest 

at the edge of the sofa, your clothes 

the color of earth and organs, like an animal 
caught at the roadside, you wanted 

to catch me with a new lover, 

my nylons already shed limp in my 

hand, returning at three A.M. 


Above the market’s temporary roofs, 
the tin and blue plastic, it is raining. 
Below them, the butcher has killed 

five snakes. He works on the sixth, 

his fingers plying the spinal chord, 

his face jiggling. The customer stares 

at the organs pinning down the paper 
towel—gtay ghost bodies, five tiny fists. 


He looks like you: like there is 
something lost to him, something 

he doesn’t even realize yet 

that he has forgotten to say, something 
that was stripped away by a larger 
man’s hands moving down a tiny spine, 
in childhood, in the dark, his fingers 
hooked into the softest places, into 

the coiled knot of thighs and clamped 
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jaws snaking away beneath footsteps 

in the hall, beneath the rotting house sill, 
the roots and leaves and soiled market 
basket, the locked back rooms. 


The customer is asking for two 

more, wanting to know how 

this will work, this new world 

where nothing is forgotten even this 
feeling that sometimes makes him strike 
at nothing, that makes him glide 

as if dreaming, side-winding 

in the night, his body triggered, one long 
hearing instrument spread out upon 

the earth, the path up from the garden— 
and his hand stays perched 

at the collarbone like yours was when 

the shard of light, my shadow 

entered the house—your hand pale 
against your shirt like a poised wing, 

like the snake arched, waiting. 
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Bob Hicok 


Career Switch 


I can hear him not wanting to die with fiber- 
optic clarity. The gun in his lap has other 
thoughts but won’t get on the phone. This 


is what the manual describes as a crisis. 
I make a note to beat the people who wrote 
the manual. I tell this to the man 


on the phone and ask him to tell the gun 
so we can all laugh. The manual doesn’t 
go in for laughter. The manual says I’m never 


to contradict or express emotion or say 
that’s a dumb-ass idea. I can say poor child, 
so sorry, too bad, you of all people 


deserve better: I am encouraged to encourage 
the delineation of sorrow and to log 
the kind of watercolors the caller 


prefers or the number of triangle- 
shaped pills that have been gathered 
with the intention of forestalling further 


weeping. If he’s telling the truth about 
the disease chewing its way up his spine 
and the loss of employment and deprivation 


of love and the waste of dignity he likely 
never had I can’t blame the gun 
for crawling into his lap and whispering 
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in praise of a redoubtable peace. The manual 
says I’m not supposed to judge and will 
be judged harshly if I do, I can listen 


but only echo, I can recognize the razors 
inhabiting a voice as my own but not 
confide certain events, wondrous moments 


the state will keep a record of 
always and only share with prospective 
employers. I’m to save lives by vanishing. 


I’m to care by perfecting an embraceless 
distance. The gun knew this when it told 
him to call, that he’d find nothing 


more intimate than a devotion to form, 
the gun is also a kind of jargon, it says 
the same thing each time, nothing 


particular to this mouth, this temple. 
Nowhere in the manual do I find the word 
bravery, there’s no section labeled 


Praise, no paragraph describing how 
to venerate those who admit they’ re feeble 
but strong enough perhaps to erase 


the evidence. I resign by describing 
the weather on the day they pumped 
my stomach as cold and unnecessarily beautiful. 
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Barbara Fischer 


Jane in the Box 


after Rodin’s La Pensée 


Undone. Only a head, a fine 

cheek and throat his chisel cut 

from white. She waits to become a thought, 
rough-cornered, rests her chin 


on the block. Her bonnet anchors 
the flax his firm hand folded 

from stone to hold her pate solid. 
No trunk or limbs, the cube blanks 


her eyes full-brimmed, unreleased, 
but its weight bears down, bears up 
its shapes—shoulder, lovelock. Deep 
in white, she flinches, draws her knees 


near to unhinging. She remembers 
her body, the way it went unwatched. 
He ptomised nothing tragic could 
ever come of poses, feveries, 


and she consented to composure. 

She set her jaw, and haughtiness 

restrained her, chilled her hands—her body 
not a body but an ore. 


Stones are patient clothes. Days 

on days she learns his craft, his process, 
with one fixed eye—Adonis across 

the room in his muscular bronzes, 
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the goddess over him: she likes 
the way he lies and takes the kiss 
so still, until she sees he is 

left for dead. I am, she thinks, 


the right girl: good, dumbstruck. 
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Jason Fales 


Two Poems of a Voyeur 


I 


They’re lying on a Mexican blanket, 
she’s on her back with her knees up 
and he leans on one elbow, 


Dionysus reclining, 
fingering the fuzz on her belly, 
deft and persistent. 


Her hand says “quit that” to his. 
I say, “Quit this” to myself, 
try views from other windows. 


I should stop now, before 
her hand wraps around his wrist 
to stop him—no, to guide him in. 


I should stop before she takes 
his fingers away, sucks the tip 
and shaft of each, her eyes 


gracing him, rapt with flesh. 
I should draw the shades, watch 
walls go gray as a monastety. 


II 


Out by the hot tub, all of us 
dancing as if we know how. I’m 
dancing. I’m dancing. I’m dancing with 
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Tonya out by the hot tub. 
We're going at it, and Steve? 
He doesn’t seem to mind. 


Some agreement seems to be reached, 
he uses French words. I’m intrigued. 
She likes us both. We all agree. 


It’s early morning and her room 
is filling with light. She slides 
from between us, leaving Steve’s 


hand on my chest. I watch her dress. 
She is shy now, big boned, her arms 
almost as muscled as ours, as the one 


Steve drapes over my shoulder. 
My mouth belongs on hers, on her 
nape and naked back, but I can’t 


ease from under this dark skin 
sinewed as Father’s, return 
to those first simple sins. 
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Allison Funk 


On Pruning 


Cut it way back. 

Do not be afraid to pinch the first, 

the only blossom. The berry cannot thrive 
in freedom. Have no mercy, 


gardener. Train the tree to a leader 

crowned by the uppermost bud. 

Make ten o’clock your angle 

for the outstretched limbs 

of the apple. Prune 

when the knife is sharp, 

taking care that the scar be neat. 

To share the surgeon’s belief in healing, 

you must trust what has been taken from you 
is a blessing. Trust 


by April, the cherry and pear 
will fill in, stitching 

the dreamiest lace, punto in aria, 
think of it 

as a veil if you must. 


And the tose, this is a special 

case. When wintet’s close, cut back 

the tallest stems, then with soil 

topped with straw or leaves, bury the plant, 
make the mound as high as you can, 

as if the grave were your own 

impermanent home, as if you believed anything 
could bloom again. 
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What You Usually Find 
in Novels 


Anton Chekhov 


One of some two hundred stories by Anton Chekhov that 
were published originally in periodicals in Russia in the 1880s— 
1900s but unpublished in English. 


A Duke, a Duchess who used to be a beautiful young 
woman, the Baron who lives next door, a left-wing novelist, an 
impoverished nobleman, a foreign musician, various stupid 
butlers, nurses, and tutors, a German estate manager, a gen- 
tleman, and an heir from America. 

All the characters are unremarkable, yet sympathetic and 
attractive people. The hero saves the heroine from a crazed 
horse; he is strong-willed and he shows his strong fists at 
every opportunity. 

The sky is wide, the distances are vast and the vistas are 
broad, so broad that they are impossible to understand . . . 
this, in short, is Nature. 
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Friends are blond. Enemies are red-headed. 

A rich uncle—liberal or conservative—according to circum- 
stances. His death is more useful to the protagonist than 
his advice. 

An aunt who lives in the remote provincial town of Tambov. 

A doctor with a concerned expression on his face, who gives 
people hope for the coming health crisis. He has a walking 
stick with a bulb, and he is bald. And where there is a doctor, 
there are illnesses; arthritis caused by overwork, migranes, 
inflammation of the brain. A man wounded in a duel, and 
advice to go to the spa. 

A servant who worked for the old masters and is ready to 
sacrifice everything for them. He is a very witty fellow. 

A dog that can do everything but talk, a parrot, and a 
nightingale. A dacha near Moscow and a mortgaged estate, 
somewhere in the South. 

Electricity, which is stuck into the story for no reason. 

A bag of Russian leather, a china set from Japan, an English 
leather saddle, a revolver that fires perfectly, an order on 
the lapel, and a feast of pineapples, champagne, truffles, 
and oysters. 

Accidental overhearing, as a source of great discoveries. 

A huge number of interjections, and of attempts to use 
technical terms whenever possible. 

Small hints about important circumstances. 

Very often, no conclusion. 

Seven mortal sins at the beginning, and a wedding at 
the end. 

The End. 


—translated from the Russian by 
Peter Sekirin 
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THEO 
(begrudgingly) 

Well, that’s nice. Messes like this 
are basically comical, aren’t 
they--until you come to the 
children. I'm very worried about 
Bessie. She lies there staring at 
the ceiling. She can hardly talk 
without starting to weep. He's been 
her...her world. 


(she begins to fill up) 


You're right, I think I'll go. It 


just seemed unfinished, 
somehow...but maybe it’s better to 
leave it this way... 
ap LL 


(she starts for her bag, stops)— B willamarl 
oun. 


I don't know what to do. One minute 
I could kill him, the next I wonder 
if some...aberration got into him... 


(LEAH enters. They did not expect 
to see each other. A momentary 
pause. LEAH sits) 


LEAH 
Good morning. — Mag, ig Z2e= Zk 
TOM tof Codigin 


Good morning. 


(awkward silence) — Sco heh Gene ob ka ; 


LEAH 
(asking) 
He’s not in his room. 


THEO 
(as it is difficult for her to 
address LEAH, she turns to her 
slowly) 
They're treating his eye. 


LEAH 
His eye? 


A manuscript page from The Ride Down Mt. Morgan. 
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Arthur Miller 
The Art of Theater II, Part II 


Arthur Miller's first interview with The Paris Review ap- 
peared in issue 38 in the spring of 1966. Since then, Miller 
has continued to write for the stage—including such plays as 
The Price, After the Fall, The Last Yankee and The Ride 
Down Mt. Morgan. He also has written several screenplays, 
stories and nonfiction books. In 1998, A View from the Bridge 
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received the Tony Award for the Best Revival of a Play; and 
in 1999, the play's fiftieth anniversary, Death of a Salesman 
was awarded the same honor. This autumn, an opera based 
on A View from the Bridge premiered in Chicago. 

The following interview was conducted last spring at the 
Ninety-second Street YMHA before a packed house. It will 
be incorporated with the earlier conversation in a forthcoming 
Modern Library edition, Playwrights at Work. 


INTERVIEWER 
The 1960s saw a certain radicalization aesthetically. That 
was the period of the Living Theater, the Open Theater, the 
Performance Group and the Wooster Group. I have the feel- 
ing that you never found that particularly compelling as a 
version of theater. 


ARTHUR MILLER 

I found myself a lot of the time being reminded of a similar 
outbreak of that kind of theater in the thirties when Clifford 
Odets and Bertold Brecht were starting. I just felt that this 
was going to pass away the way the other one did, because 
its emphasis was so heavily on the side of the issues rather 
than on the side of the characterization of people or of the 
human conflicts involved. They were political conflicts basi- 
cally, and I felt that this was very temporary and it was not 
going to endure. 


INTERVIEWER 
The Wooster Group tried to incorporate The Crucible in 
one of their own plays. 


MILLER 
The Wooster Group is a highly experimental group of actors 
downtown in Soho. For The Crucible they were dressed like 
children in a nursery. I’m not quite sure what that meant! 
They were swinging on swings and speaking at a rate of speed 
that I could not follow! But I have to say, and this shows 
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how far out I am, that I talked to young people who had 
seen it and were tremendously moved by it, so I decided 
simply to resign my job as critic because I couldn’t dig it. It 
seemed to be absolutely vow/u, French for “willed.” They 
were just trying to do something different even though it was 
absolutely meaningless. 


INTERVIEWER 

The Price, which was your most successful play since Death 
of a Salesman, premiered in 1968. It doesn’t feel like a 1968 
play. It’s about two brothers who come together to dispose 
of their father’s estate, symbolized by a room full of furniture, 
so they spend a lot of their time looking back to the past, 
and this in a decade, the sixties, when the past tended to be 
dismissed as an irrelevance. Did you feel that that. . . 


MILLER 

That’s why I wrote about it. I wanted to tell them that the 
past counted, that they were creatures of the past just as we 
all were. They had affected to negate the past, cut themselves 
off from it and throw it in a wastebasket. As it turned out, 
they were as much affected by their fathers and grandfathers. 
There was no way to escape it, anymore than you could escape 
the beat of your own heart. I was on vacation in the Caribbean 
just before we produced The Price and ran into Mel Brooks. 
I'd never known him before. He said, “Well, what are you 
doing now?” I said, “Well, I just wrote this play that we’re 
about to put on. It’s called The Price.” He said, “What’s it 
about?” I said, “Well, there are these two brothers . . .” He 
said, “Stop, I’m crying!” 


INTERVIEWER 
Very good assessment. You began the seventies with a play 
that is disposed as a straight play, The Creation of the World 
and Other Business, and a musical, Up from Paradise, about 
Adam and Eve. Why? What led you to that? 
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MILLER 

To show how man invented God. He invented God because 
there had to be something to stop a guy from killing his 
brother, and there was nothing visible in the Garden that 
could stop that. They needed a higher authority. Even though 
they invented him, pretty soon they began believing in him 
as a being totally independent of themselves, hoping some 
kind of justice would descend from Him. So it’s the invention 
of the idea of justice, because if a brother could kill a brother 
then who was safe? There had to be some moral, superhuman 
law that would at least scare people into stopping themselves 
from murdering, and that’s what put God in business. 


INTERVIEWER 
That reminds me of an earlier sixties play, After the Fall, 
which is almost about the necessity, after the Holocaust and 
the concentration camps, of reinventing God. 


MILLER 
I’m glad you mentioned that because no critic ever did! 
Yes, that’s what it was about. There are two of my plays at 
least in which the play is looking into a void where there is 
nothing and trying to invent something to stop the world 
from killing itself. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is that also a reason why you have resisted the theater of 
the absurd? 


MILLER 

Well, I enjoyed Zero Mostel playing in Ionesco’s RAznoc- 
eros—one of the greatest things I ever saw in my life. He 
really turned himself into a rhinoceros. However, at the back 
of my mind always was, “Okay, but you’ve got to be very 
safe and very rich to really enjoy this form. You have to have 
grown out of the need for public order. You have to be 
living in a society where nobody’s killing anybody.” And that 
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nagged at me, I must say. It’s a spoilsport attitude because 
everybody was having a lot of fun being absurd. I enjoy it as 
much as anybody, but I’m slightly off to one side of it, 
saluting as it goes by. 


INTERVIEWER 
As the seventies went on you wrote what seems to me a 
very European play, European in its setting, The Archbish- 
op’s Ceiling. 


MILLER 

Maybe I’d better take a moment to describe that play. 
These people are in the living room of a writer in Prague in 
the old regime. Unlike a lot of people, he does very well 
under the system. He’s full of contradictions because he has 
helped people who have gotten in trouble with the regime 
and, therefore, seems to be aligned with the dissidents. On 
the other hand, no dissident except him seems to have this 
much money and the freedom to leave the country occasion- 
ally for a lecture in France or England. How does that happen, 
since the rest of them have no passports? So he’s under suspi- 
cion in a way, but at the same time they love him because 
he has helped them. Meantime they think that maybe in the 
ceiling of his room there are microphones. He keeps having 
large parties in his house, and maybe he’s doing this so that 
people will reveal themselves to the microphones in the ceiling 
connected to the secret police. Something like this happened 
in the United States in the fifties when people would talk to 
one another, but they weren’t quite sure whether that was 
as far as that speech was going to go. 


INTERVIEWER 
This was only a few years after Watergate and the bugging 
of the White House by the President of the United States. 


MILLER 
That’s a very good example: imagine Nixon getting people 
to tell him what they really felt about life and issues, knowing 
that at all times he was betraying them! 
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INTERVIEWER 
Betrayal is a theme in many of your plays, isn’t it? Willy 
Loman betrays his wife, John Proctor does likewise in The 
Crucible, a rather major betrayal of faith and trust. 


MILLER 

The guy in After the Fall says, “Why is betrayal the only 
truth that sticks?” I can’t answer that altogether, but after 
all, the Bible begins with a betrayal, doesn’t it? Cain has 
betrayed his brother by killing him. I think the old rabbis 
who put that Bible together understood this, that betrayal 
hangs over so much that men do, and from its threat comes 
the need for justice. It’s the challenge to us all, to humanity, 
to keep faith, and I think it goes right down through our 
literature and certainly the religious ideas of the world. It’s 
involved in a lot of my work. 


INTERVIEWER 
People come out of Death of a Salesman often crying. If 
you said to them that you’d watched them laughing while 
in their seats, they would deny it. And yet humor is part of 
it, isn’t it? 


MILLER 
The whole thing is very sad, but the fact is I did a lot of 
laughing when I was writing the play because some of Willy 
Loman’s ideas are so absurd and self-contradictory that you 
have to laugh about them; the audience in fact does, but 
they don’t remember it, thank God! If they remembered it, 
they wouldn’t be as moved as they are. Basically, it’s the 

laughter of recognition, I believe. 


INTERVIEWER 
You moved on in the direction of what was first a television 
film and then a song, Playing for Time, your adaptation 
of Fania Fenelon’s book, an account of her experience in a 
concentration camp playing in an orchestra. The concentra- 
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tion camp and the Holocaust are daunting subjects to ap- 
proach. 


MILLER 

I was full of doubts because in one sense nobody can write 
about that subject, certainly nobody who hasn’t been thete, 
but I couldn’t accept the alternative. You can’t confront 
something like that with silence. We already know there’s a 
considerable group of people who deny the thing ever hap- 
pened, incredibly enough, so how do you remain silent in 
the face of that? In fact, I don’t think there is a possibility 
of any art ever encompassing that monstrosity. At the time 
that I decided to do this there was very little attention being 
given to the Holocaust. It seemed to have completely slipped 
away at that particular moment. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you think there’s a sense in which the Holocaust had 
already entered your work, I don’t mean in After the Fall 
and Incident at Vichy, but in The Crucible, this sense of the 
irrational . .. 


MILLER 

When I learned about the Holocaust, it stopped me cold. 
I had been brought up in the twenties and thirties to imagine 
that the Germans were the most cultivated people in Europe 
and maybe the world. My grandfather, who was born in 
Poland but had spent some time in Vienna as a tailor, used 
to say when Hitler came into power, “Well, he won’t last six 
months. The Germans are too intelligent for this idiot.” It 
was the Russians who were stupid. Poles were stupid. The 
French were hopeless because they had no interest in anybody 
but French people! He looked to the Germans to help. The 
Germans were the most non-anti-Semitic people in Europe. 
So when they went down that route, then you felt anybody 
could. It was a devastating piece of news for me. It entered 
my work through my bones. The idea of confronting this 
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kind of unreason and having no response possible to it is 
probably the most dramatic event imaginable because it leaves 
the human being utterly alone with his pain. To survive this 
psychologically is the work of a great spirit, and this kind of 
stubborn resistance went into The Crucible because there 
were people in Massachusetts at the time who did survive 
it spiritually. 


INTERVIEWER 
In 1984 you were one of a group of writers from around 
the world who went to the then Soviet Union and had a 
meeting with Gorbachev, which was one of the first signs 
that something was happening. What can you remember of 
that meeting? 


MILLER 

I had gotten a phone call from a writer whom I had met 
in Europe, and he said, “I’m in Kirghizia.” I said, “Congratu- 
lations! What do you want from me?” He said, “I want you 
to come here.” I said, “Kirghizia?” He said, “Yes, we’re 
going to have a meeting here.” I said, “Don’t. I’m finished 
with meetings. I don’t want any more meetings.” He said, 
“No, this has nothing to do with the government.” I said, 
“That’s impossible. You’re in Russia!” He said, “Yes, but 
something’s happening in Russia.” Gorbachev had been in 
power a couple of months. Anyway, a lot of French, Germans 
and Italians and so on met in this place. Jimmy Baldwin came 
and a couple of other Americans. We sat around talking. 
Then a message came: Would you like to come to meet Mr. 
Gorbachev in Moscow? So we did that, about fourteen of us. 
What was interesting to me was that he was saying, The past 
is not a guide anymore in the sense that we used to think of 
it; Marx never knew anything about the atom bomb, so we 
have to start from reality instead of from theories. And I 
had a little private moment with him: I asked, “Are you a 
Communist?” He said, “I’m a Leninist; I’m not a Stalinist, 
and I think we have to start a whole new approach to Marx- 
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ism.” Well, I thought this was pretty hot news, and when I got 
back to America, I told a friend of mine, Harrison Salisbury, a 
retired editor of The New York Times, who lived down the 
road. He said, “Jesus, you’ve got to write this. This is big 
news.” Well, I wrote a piece. I had taken notes of that occa- 
sion, which I never do, but I knew that this was an unusual 
historical moment and I wrote up exactly what had been said, 
and he sent it down to his buddies at The New York Times, 
and nobody would print it. They couldn’t believe it, so he 
sent it to The Washington Post. They wouldn’t print it either. 
That’s when I learned that we have a party line. The party 
line was that the Russian government was Stalinist, incapable 
of any change, that the whole thing was some kind of a gag. 
And that’s how we ended up looking at a Soviet Union 
that was literally falling to pieces, and refusing to believe it. 
Because the line was that they had the atom bomb, they had 
all these airplanes, they had the biggest army in the world, 
they Aad to be powerful! Here I’d just left a man who was 
saying, in effect, “We are lost. We don’t know where the 
hell we're going.” That’s what the substance of his speech 
to us was, and I couldn’t get a major paper to publish it. 


INTERVIEWER 
There’s a bit of your conversation which sticks with me 
because he asked you what the function of the artist was, and 
you said the artist’s function is to speak truth to power, but 
does power ever listen to the artist’s truth? 


MILLER 

I can’t think of many occasions. No. Power is power. The 
reason it’s power is because it doesn’t listen. If it listened, it 
wouldn’t be power. It'd be just one of us, and we don’t have 
any power. I mean, I just told them exactly what the man 
had said. What I added it up to mean was that he was 
philosophically, spiritually at sea. He didn’t know where the 
hell he was going. He was calling himself a Leninist. Well, 
it’s meaningless. The New York Times always knows what’s 
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happening. So six months or so later, when the fact became 
undeniable, it came out that Gorbachev didn’t know where 
he was going, ideology was set aside and we were allowed to 
read the obvious. Anyway, end of chapter. 


INTERVIEWER 
You began the decade of the nineties, which has proved 
to be amazingly prolific as far as you’re concerned, with a 
play called The Ride Down Mt. Morgan, about a bigamist 
who believes that he can get away with almost everything 
without consequences. It seems very much a play coming out 
of the Reagan period. Is that how you felt it to be, or not? 


MILLER 

I don’t see it that way. The play is testing whether there 
needs to be any restraint on human instinct and why. Why 
can’t we all do exactly what we want to do? In certain people, 
the sexual impulse is overwhelming. Need I mention names! 
So what’s wrong with the bigamist since that’s his honest 
truth. His truth is the expression of the sexual instincts. Apart 
from the damage that it might do to the individual, is there 
any wider application of this question? His problem is he 
marries two of them at the same time. They don’t know it. 
And it goes great for about ten years until he has an accident 
on a highway, and the cops call his first wife because it’s with 
her that the car is registered, but he’s on his way to the second 
wife, and the two women meet in the hospital lobby. The 
question is, well, what’s wrong with this? And that’s what 
the play is about. It’s Reaganism only in the sense that the 
character is letting it all hang out: he’s wanting to be every- 
thing to everybody, the man totally freed of obligation. But 
I have an old quarrel with morality. 


INTERVIEWER 
It’s a play that you recently revised. How often does that 
happen? 
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MILLER 

Very rarely. I had a very difficult time with that play. I 
couldn’t get it right. Last week I was cleaning up my studio 
to try to bring some order to this chaos, and I found about 
fifteen different versions with sub-versions, two large boxes 
with manuscripts in them, collected over the past fifteen years! 
It took all this time to get it right. It’s a very difficult question: 
where do you come down? Do you simply condemn the guy 
out of hand, knowing that these impulses exist in most peo- 
ple? That means you condemn the human race. Do you 
condone the thing? Well, you can’t do that either because 
of the pain that it causes other people and the social chaos 
it could justify. That’s a hard thing to write, but I got as 
close to it as I think it can get. 


INTERVIEWER 
Are the changes major or is it simply tinkering? 


MILLER 
There is much variation from play to play. Some just spill 
out, some are more reluctant, some never emerge at all. I 
revise in order—generally—to further unearth themes as new 
connections are discovered. You want to find the center of 
the web where all the threads meet. 


INTERVIEWER 
Your recent play Broken Glass won the Olivier award in 
Britain as best play of the year. It’s set in the time of Kristall- 
nacht though it takes place in this country. Can you think 
of what the trigger was that led you back to 1938 in 1994? 


MILLER 
I’m not sure that I can. It’s a play about a woman who 
around the time of the Nazi explosion in Germany wakes 
one morning and is paralyzed. She can’t walk—a perfectly 
healthy woman. They can’t figure out what it is. They give 
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it the general name of hysteria, but she’s not an hysterical 
kind of person. It’s an investigation of a whole personal as 
well as political situation that brought this upon her. She’s 
not a political person, but she’s living in that time when the 
menace of fascism was alive in the world and, through various 
means, she is affected by it. 


INTERVIEWER 
In your play Golden Years, written in the late thirties, 
which is about Cortés’s conquest of Mexico, you wrote about 
two hundred Spaniards simply mesmerizing and paralyz- 
ing... 


MILLER 
That’s right, isn’t it? 


INTERVIEWER 
So paralysis in the face of power is obviously in your sensibil- 
ity. I remember rehearsals of Broken Glass were going on 
while Sarajevo was being shelled. 


MILLER 
I hadn’t thought of that. Well, that’s what we generally 
feel when we read about places like Sarajevo or Bosnia or 
whatever. We feel paralyzed. In her case she was really para- 
lyzed; she couldn’t walk. 


INTERVIEWER 
The most recent play we’ve seen in New York is Mr. Peters’ 
Connection, which starred Peter Falk. Pete is an ex-pilot look- 
ing back over his life and the life of his society, his city, his 
culture, trying to find out what the connections were. Now 
is this Arthur Miller, eighty-three, looking back over a life 
and trying to see how it all fitted together? 


MILLER 
It really came out of conversations with an actual pilot. It 
isn’t me at all. I mean, it’s me in the sense I wrote it. It’s a guy 
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who’s done everything: bombing places, delivering fighter 
planes to Murmansk during World War II, being the chief 
operating officer of Eastern Airlines for years and sitting there 
at the age of seventy-eight, up in Connecticut, and trying to 
figure out what it all comes to. I used a lot of his lines. He said, 
“You know, I pick up a paper and there are advertisements for 
breast enlargements: $4,500.” He said, “You know, our house 
where I and four brothers and two sisters were raised cost 
$5,500, and now we have breast enlargements for $4,500! 
How do you put that together?” He said, “Then we have 
penile enlargement. It’s the same price!” That wonderful 
bewilderment on the part of a very experienced man is what 
set that play off. He’s trying to reach out and bring together 
the strands of experience as he’s moving down the streets of 
New York City. He can look at a building and remember 
the building that was taken down in order to build this one. 
But he can also remember the building that was taken down 
for the building that preceded this building! And he says, 
“So what does that mean?” He’s walking around with the 
layers of New York City in his gut and trying to come to 
some image that will help him digest the whole mess. 


INTERVIEWER 
Looking for the connections between people, between the 
past and the present . . . trying to find some kind of coherence, 
which is, I suppose, one of the functions of theater or, indeed, 
art—to find some order beneath the level of the incoherent 
and chance and the arbitrary. 


MILLER 
It’s a one-act stab in the darkness. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about the exact genesis of any given work. It would 
seem it’s always a concept. Is it ever more specific—an image, 
a snatch of conversation? 
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MILLER 

By this time any language capable of being performed can 
be called a play. But if one demands a crisis followed by a 
climax, issues raised and to some degree resolved, then a 
concept would probably be required. Some writers start with 
concept, some with objective meaning to an action; others 
begin with a character, a line even or perhaps a physical 
setting. For myself, a play arrives at an almost palpable archi- 
tectural form, but its discovery is gradual and can begin 
anywhere. 


INTERVIEWER 
Does a character tend to change, establish an identity that 
seems a departure from what you originally had in mind? 


MILLER 
Characters, like real people, tend to deceive and deflect 
attempts to penetrate their motives, so as you go along you 
pick up hints. It’s all a lot like getting to know somebody. 


INTERVIEWER 
How easy is it to divide a work into the requisite number 
of acts? Does one have to add padding to gain a few minutes? 
Do you think of closing lines to an act and then work to- 
ward them? 


MILLER 

Act breaks are mysterious; the action seems to want to fall 
at some point. One should realize, too, that fashion has 
something to do with this. Until somewhere around 1947 in 
New York (Europe may have been different,) almost all plays 
were in three acts, the first presenting the issues or conflict; 
the second ending at a crisis; the third at the climax and 
resolution. As society’s claims on the individual fell into 
doubt, so did the very notion of a plot or even a continuous 
story and all became sheer experience, moments of interest, 
one or another description of a moral chaos. Salesman and 
Streetcar come to mind among the earliest two-acters. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Why are you drawn to theater at the end of this millen- 
nium? After all, the theater is now dwarfed by giant screens. 
It’s deafened by Dolby stereo. The electronic media appear 
to blot it out. It’s expensive. It’s very often awkward and 
uncomfortable to get to. Sometimes it’s not very good! Why 
stay with theater? 


MILLER 

Well, in the first place, I’ve been doing it all my life. But 
I do think it’s the simplest way for one citizen to address 
other citizens. It is the least complicated, the most naked 
means for a society to address itself. It’s far simpler than any 
filmic system. It needs nothing but a board and a man to 
stand on it, so that’s very attractive to me. That the rest is 
getting bigger and bigger, Disney and the rest of it, makes 
me feel even mote attracted to the fact that it’s taking place 
in a hall only this big, and only in this place on the planet 
and not in 1,700 different theaters, some of which have two 
or three thousand seats! I like the fact that it’s intimate and 
that it is direct, and above all, I suppose, I like the fact that 
the writer controls it. I don’t think there are very many people 
who decide to go to a movie because so-and-so wrote it. Which 
is another egotistical reason to be writing plays! But it’s also 
that the word in the theater is the great thing. The word in 
the movies barely enters the scene, very little to do with 
anything. It’s the image. So, for those reasons I choose to 
stay with this old-fashioned, probably dying art. But I don’t 
think it’s dying. In fact, as I go around the country, there 
are more and more young people who want to be in it, be 
part of it, for the reasons I’ve just said. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you have a routine for writing? 


MILLER 
I wish I had a routine for writing. I get up in the morning 
and I go out to my studio and I write. And then I tear it 
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up! That’s the routine, really. Then, occasionally, something 
sticks. And then I follow that. The only image I can think 
of is a man walking around with an iron rod in his hand 
during a lightning storm. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you go to opening nights? Is that an easy experience? 


MILLER 
By that time one knows the answer. I go to buck up the 


actors. 


—Christopher Bigsby 
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My Grandmother’s Tale of 
How Crab-o Lost His Head 


Robert Antoni 


Papa-yo! So you want to hear this nasty story? In truth, it 
is a story you own daddy used to beg me to tell him all the 
time when 4e was a youngboy too. You daddy, and he wicked 
brothers, and all they badjohn-boyfriends just the same. The 
whole gang of them sitting around me in the big circle—still 
wearing they schoolboy-shortpants and they scruffy-up 
washykongs—all with the big smiles on they faces and they 
bony knees crossed before them like if I was born yesterday, 
and I haven’t raised up nine of them myself, and they think 
they can hide anything from me. Because of course, the 
youngboys can’t hardly contemplate nothing more than they 
own little crab-os poking out between they legs, that they 
can’t keep they hands out they pockets five minutes together 
without squeezing, and stretching, and playing with it— 
particularly when I start to give them ¢4zs story—and in truth, 
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that is a nastiness they never do grow out of no matter how 
long they live, papa-yo! 

Well then, it happened in the old, old-time time, this 
story, and it happened in a village up on the north coast of 
this same island of Corpus Christi. It is a little village that 
you know good enough yourself, because you have passed 
through many times going on excursions with the scoutboys, 
just there beyond the rickety bamboo bridge, on that same 
trace following the coast beneath the foots of the mountains. 
The village is settled there on the banks of a river the Spanish 
explorers named Madamas when they drew out the first maps, 
even though the Cartbs had long called she Yarra in they 
own tongue—that is to say, “the river of women’s tears” — 
winding she way down from the forest of rain, and golden 
partots, and green monkeys in the mountains, to empty she- 
self below in the blue Caribbean Sea. The village, as you 
have already discerned, is called Blanchisseuse. It means, in 
the local French patois, washerwoman, because that was the 
name the people gave to this woman living on top the moun- 
tain up above the village. Of course, they all knew that that 
was not she real name in truth. Because to this day nobody 
had ever found the courage to approach the woman sheself 
and ask her she name. It was the only name they knew her 
by, and so many long years that after a time the little village 
and the people theyselves came to be called by the same name 
too, that is to say, the village of Blanchisseuse. 

She wasn’t an oldwoman. Still, even the oldest oldmen in 
the village could never remember a time when she didn’t 
live in the big estate house, perched high on top the mountain 
looking down over the village. Just how she came to own the 
house and all the many lands of the big estate nobody knew 
for sure. Some used to say how that estate was purchased by 
a wealthy Portugee planter from the King of Spain, because 
that was long before the English pirates arrived with they 
long blue beards, and they ships shooting off all the cannons. 
And so it happened that many years later—after Spain and 
England 4o¢h began to lose interest in all these islands sinking 
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down in the sea—when the price of sugar and cocoa beans 
fell, and the tradings away in Europe were already finished, 
that they say this Portugee planter abandoned he estate and 
picked up heself to go back home. Some used to say the 
woman was the mistress of this rich Portugee—she was very 
very beautiful in truth—and that is why he left the estate to 
her. They said she was waiting there in the big house for him 
to return to her from across the sea. But most people said 
she wasn’t the mistress of the Portugee planter a-tall. She 
was he own outside child by a Yoruba slavewoman, and that 
is where she got the color of she skin, deep and rich liked 
burned saffron. Most said the Portugee planter did not aban- 
don he estate, but that one day the woman decided to take 
it for sheself. They said that on the same morning of she 
thirteenth birthday—the very same morning the woman saw 
she first menses—she murdered both she Portugee father and 
she Yoruba mother with two clean swipes of she cutlass across 
they throats. 

She was a very tall woman. Some said as much as seven 
feet, but it was difficult to tell, because she always wore she 
hair piled in the tall jackspaniard-nest up on top she head. 
She was very particular about she clothes, always dressed head 
to foot only in white. A white kerchief tied up around she 
beehive-nest of hair, a white lace shawl draped over she shoul- 
ders. With she long white dress dragging behind in the Marti- 
nique style—layers upon layers of white frills rippling down 
she long neck, down over she ripe tot-tots, and down round 
she smooth, shapely bamsee—rippling from beneath she chin 
all the way down to she toes. On she feet she always wore 
white alpagats. And beneath the dress one confusion of 
starched white undergarments—camisoles, and corsets, and 
garters and such—and so many starched crinoline petticoats, 
that they said she dress would have stood up in the corner 
without her inside. So many starched white petticoats that 
on still mornings you could hear the soft rustlings of she 
footsteps all the way down below in the village, rustling louder 
and louder until at last the swoosh! sucking the air behind 
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her like a tall seawave, one by one as she walked past each 
of the little board houses of the village. Nobody never saw 
her dressed in any other way, and nobody never saw her 
without she cutlass neither. She used to wear it tucked beneath 
the hair, shoved front to back at the base of the tall jackspan- 
iard-nest, with the handle of purpleheart wood protruding 
out in front above she forehead, and the long silver blade 
poking out behind. 

Early every morning she would descend from the house up 
on top the hill, the big bundle of laundry tied up in a white 
sheet toting on top she head. Back and forth and back and 
forth along the trace cut out from the side of the mountain, 
sometimes passing for a second behind a huge immortelle 
tree covered in blossoms of bright orange, or a tall poui 
bursting out only in pink. Sometimes disappearing for a mo- 
ment inside a cottonwool cloud that had drifted in off the 
sea to lie lazy against the flanks of the mountain—then all 
in a sudden appearing from out the cloud with a woosh! on 
the other side—back and forth and back and forth until after 
long last, she arrived at the banks of the river down below. 

And the first thing she would do there was to take off all 
she clothes. She would put down the big bundle of she laundry 
balanced on top she head, the thatch picnic basket hanging 
form the bend of she arm, packed full with fruits that she 
would eat for she lunch. Now, very slow and careful, garment 
by garment by garment, she would strip sheself down to 
nothing but the skin of she birth. First the white bodice, 
one by one unfastening the bright mother-of-pearl buttons 
following along she spine before she would unclasp the long 
frilly skirt. Next, one by one, she would pull the thin lace 
camisoles up over she ripe tot-tots—the breeze could blow 
fresh and cool cool up at the top of that mountain, you 
know?—up over she beehive nest of hair. Then, after long 
last—the moment they had all been waiting patiently to 
arrive—she would twist she slender arms behind she back, 
and she would unclasp the delicate lace brassiere. Sweet heart 
of Jesus! One by one, very slow and careful, she would expose 
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to the morning air giggling before them, the perfection of 
she burned saffron tot-tots. First she would take out the right 
one and then, very careful, the left. And Johnny, those tot- 
tots were so exquisite—so smooth, and soft, and delicate 
giggling before them in the bright morning sun—they all 
knew that after that first, dizzying moment, never in they 
lives would the air taste so sweet again! 

Now, one by one, she would step from out the crispy 
crinoline petticoats. She would unclasp the corsets, the garters, 
untie the white ribbons of she alpagats bowtied around she 
ankles. Now she would roll the fine silk stockings down along 
the smooth slender thighs. Very slow and careful, every twist, 
every stretch, until after long last—with one last suffocating 
gasp of ait—she would slip down along she long legs the 
whisper of she little lace panties. Everything! Evety last ruf- 
fling, and lace, and silky white garment, leaving nothing a- 
tall but the cutlass tucked beneath she hair. Until at last she 
stood before them naked naked. Dressed in nothing but the 
splendor of she burned saffron skin. 

Because of course, just as you have already surmised, every 
manjack and womanjill too had gathered there by the river 
secretly to watch her. All hiding behind the bushes and the 
boulderstones, all hanging like monkeys peering from out 
the tops of all the trees—all there assembled like a band of 
bobolees with they eyes opened wide wide and they long 
ted tongues dripping down—only to watch at this woman 
undressing sheself. And Johnny, by the time she reached to 
the last crinoline petticoat, by the time she finished with the 
last white gasp of she little lace panties, by then she had them 
all Gassodee. Every oldman and oldwoman, every google-eye 
little schoolboy and schoolgirl just the same. In truth, the 
spectacle of watching this woman strip sheself down was so 
strenuous—so exciting, and exhausting, and so painful— 
many of those villagers realized that they would never satisfy 
that itch prickling beneath they skins never again. The vision 
of so much excruciating beauty had ruined they lives forever, 
and after that first delightful, terrible experience, they vowed 
never again to return to the banks of that river. 
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But just as you would suppose too, the majority of those 
wajanks went running crab-o-in-hand every morning of life. 
They just couldn’t hold theyselves back. Just couldn’t keep 
away. And no matter how many times they swore that the 
next morning they were vot going back to that river—only 
putting goatmouth loud on theyselves each time they said it 
like poor Hax the butcher—of course, soon as the next morn- 
ing arrived, it was always just the same. Because next morning, 
first thing, soon as they jumped out the bed—before they 
ctab-os could even go down a little bit to give them a chance 
to make they first wee-wee—they were already hurrying be- 
hind it. Following it like the divining rod poking out 
trembling before them, s¢raigh¢ for the banks of that river. 
All dodging behind a rockcliff or a treetrunk, ducking beneath 
the banyans of a mangrove bush—and again, just as you 
have already discerned—no sooner could this woman arrive 
to begin taking off all she clothes, when they had already 
started up doing on theyselves every thinkable kind of nasti- 
ness behind them bushes. 

Because the truth, if you want to know about all these 
wajanks strutting around the place each one like the cock-of- 
the-walk heself, the truth is that not a one of these men had 
ever even found the courage to approach her. Most of them 
were too weak in they knees anyway—by the time this woman 
was already to take she bath—to manage nothing more than 
to scrub up theyselves to the final fistful of froth. But Johnny, 
the main reason wasn’t they lack of intentions, trembling up 
the lengths of they stiff limbs. It wasn’t they lack of enthusi- 
asm, ready to burst at the tips of they busy fingers. Not so 
a-tall! They main reason was fear. They all believed that this 
Blanchisseuse was an obeahwoman—or worse still a sukuyant, 
a lagahoo, or a diabless—and no man in he right head would 
tangle heself up with none of that! They all knew good enough 
that the smoothness of she ripe bamsee—the intoxication of 
each little nip of she jiggling, burnished gold tot-tots—was 
only the inkling as to what she evil powers could do. But 
even more than avy of that, the thing those wadjanks feared 
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most of all, was nothing more than the cutlass tucked beneath 
she jackspaniard-nest of hair. 

From the time each of them was a little boy, they mummies 
had warned them all with the story of Hax the butcher. Poor 
Hax, who got heself in that terrible practice of hurrying back 
from the river to he shop every morning, only to relieve heself 
on a defenseless bettygoat, or a soft woolly sheep, or the 
unsuspecting she-calf tethered quiet in the corner. And of 
course, soon as he could manage to satisfy heself—in the great 
frustration mounting beneath he leather apron since early 
morming—he would grab for the big butcher knife waiting 
there on the counter, and he would slit the throat of the poor 
animal to carve her merciless up. 

One morning Hax lost control of he senses, even before 
the woman reached to she first alpagat. He jumped out from 
behind the oleander bush, he face as pink as those same 
flowers behind his back, ctab-o standing up stiff like a stand- 
pipe before him. But poor Hax never even had a chance to 
stumble a second step. The woman slipped she cutlass out 
from beneath the bechive-nest of hair, and with little more 
than a flick of she slender wrist, she swiped he standpipe off 
clean at the base! 

Hax let loose a bugle-eye bawl to wake the dead. He took 
off running in a bolt, blood spraying out in every direction. 
With all he worthless companions in crime doing nothing 
more of course than jumping out bush after bush as he stag- 
gered past, only to escape the shower from poor Hax’s amputa- 
tion. But even before Hax could reach to the safety of he 
shop, he fell down face-first in the middle of the trace, dead 
in the pool of he own terrible misfortune. That night, beneath 
the torchlight of a midnight vigil, the villagers buried him 
there on the banks of the same river. And early some morn- 
ings, even before the first of the villagers arrive at the banks 
of that river, you can see him still. To this very day. Still 
crawling around like a newborn babe on he hands and knees— 
but with the same sad, oldman’s sigh dragging down he 
face—still searching in the weeds beneath he oleander bush, 
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two hairy huevos and a cornstarch-plaster stuck up between 
he legs. 

First thing, once she had stripped down naked, the woman 
would bathe sheself. She would enter the tranquil water up 
to she knees, and using half of a calabash shell she would 
dip the water out to pour it over she shoulders. With a block 
of soap that she had made from coconutoil and sandalwood 
fragrance, she would soap sheself down very careful, rinsing 
after with the calabash. Now she would move out deeper into 
the water until it reached to the middle of she thighs. She 
would slip the cutlass out from beneath the jackspaniard- 
nest, put it to hold between she teeth clenched tight together, 
and she would let loose all she nest of hair to wash it out. 
Sweet heart of Jesus! Johnny, every time she bent over graceful 
to rinse out she hair, every time she raised up those two 
perfect half-moons of she bamsee tall in the air—with she 
pussy of course half-exposed too, winking out from between 
she burned saffron cheeks at all those youngboys, all with 
they chickenbone-necks stretching farther and farther only in 
hopes of catching a single g/impse—evety morning, without 
fail, one or two of those youngboys would drop down poops! 
to the ground in a dead faint. 

When she finished rinsing she hair good and proper, she 
would wring it out and tie it up again in the nest on top. 
She would slip the cutlass back in its place beneath. Now she 
would climb out the river and begin all the washing. But she 
wouldn’t dress sheself back straight away. Because those same 
clothes she had just finished taking off, were just the ones 
she would take up to wash out first. She would soap them 
all down with the coconut-sandalwood soap, every gatment 
very careful, and she would leave the soapy-up clothes to soak 
in a pool cut out from the rocks. Now she would untie the 
bundle of laundry, and she would soap down the sheets and 
towels and all the linens, everything a pure white just like 
she clothes. Now she would begin the labor of beating out 
all the washing against the rocks, piece by piece, raising up 
a petticoat or a camisole or a frilly lace bodice above she head, 
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and she would bring it down with a hard tha-wack against 
the rocks. And since everything was pure white, it would 
require plenty ¢4a-wacking and soaking and rinsing and ża- 
wacking against the rocks again, before it was clean enough 
to satisfy this woman. 

By now of course most of the oldmen and youngboys had 
satisfied theyselves too—the women and girls had wandered 
off long before—and now, slow but sure, most of them had 
left the river to go about they business. Home to they breakfast 
or off to school, the men to they fishing boats or out to the 
canefields, or whatever else it was they did for they livelihood. 
Even the local borachos had stolen off by now, gone to the 
parlor to fire-back they first chupitos of rum. Then again there 
was always a handful who still couldn’t find the conviction of 
they stiff limbs to carry theyselves away. The sight of this 
woman beating out she clothes, the vision of she beautiful tot- 
tots—yellow-gold dangling before them like two ripe zabuca- 
pears, only the plucking of they arm’s reach away—was still 
too tantalizing for them to turn they backs. They could only 
remain there crouching behind a stinging-suzie tree, or peer- 
ing out from between the branches of a simple-simon bush, 
the pacing of they breaths and the poundings in they chests, 
the scrubbings up and down of they thin wrists synchronized 
by the rise and fall of a soapy white camisole against the rocks. 

By the time she had soaped and scrubbed and beaten out 
all the washing, by the time she had spread everything in 
the sun to dry—each garment arranged careful on the grass, 
spread over a bush, or hanging from the limbs of a tree—by 
then even the last of those youngboys and oldmen had stolen 
theyselves reluctant away. Now the woman would take up 
she picnic-basket with all the fruits, she would wade up the 
river, and she would climb out on the big white boulderstone 
shaped like the egg of an ostrich. Above the boulderstone 
was the leafy bois-cano to provide a cool shade, and there 
the woman would sit to eat she lunch: a pawpaw, of a ripe 
mammy-sapote fruit. A hand of sweet-plantains, or little 
sicteyea-bananas, or soft silk-figs. A few portugals, dillies, 
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julie-mangoes or eden or doudou. Sugarapples, guavas, 
caimets, or whatever else was in season and bearing on the 
trees of she estate up at the top of the mountain. And after 
she had finished she lunch she would lie back quiet awhile, 
beneath the cool shade of the bois-cano, reclining on she big 
ostrich egg. Then, every afternoon, after she had finished she 
nap, she would sit up slow to stretch sheself awake, and she 
would begin to sing. Very soft and gentle, a melody sweet 
as those same little sicreyeas of she lunch. And every day too, 
soon as she would begin to sing, Crab-o would crawl out slow 
from he hole beneath the rock. He would sit there with he 
head raised up tall, because of course in those days Crab- 
o—no different from all the other animals, the reptiles and 
fishes and crustaceans and so on—Crab-o still had he head 
sure enough. So with a dreamy smile on he face, he would 
sit there on the rock to listen the woman sing: 


Yan-killi-ma 

Kutti-gu-ma 

Yan-killi-ma 

Nag-wa-kitti 
Of course by now it was early afternoon, and all the villagers 
had left the banks of the river to go back home. So there was 
no one but Crab-o to hear the woman sing. Even so no one 
of the village could have said what was the meaning of those 
words of she song. Because in truth, that song was passed 
down to the woman from she mummy when she was only a 
child. Those words came from the old Yoruba tongue, and 
not even the oldest grandmothers of the village could remem- 
ber that language scarce a-tall. Blanchisseuse didn’t even un- 
derstand the precise meaning of those words of she song 
sheself. In truth, it was only Crab-o, who would crawl out 
from he hole every afternoon without fail to watch the woman 
and listen, who had at last come to decipher the meaning of 
she words. But fortunate enough for Crab-o, the melody of 
the woman’s song was so beautiful—so much like a sweet, 
restful dream—he could sit and listen again and again without 
tiring. Even though the meaning of the words—which only 
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Crab-o had come to understand—the meaning was not so 
beautiful a-tall: 


You will kill me 
My love 

You will kill me 
My beautiful one 


So Crab-o knew, not only what the words of she song 
meant, but also that he must never come too close to this 
woman. Never must he come within range of she quick-slicing 
cutlass. Yet the melody of she song was too beautiful for 
Crab-o to remain hidden inside he hole. So every afternoon 
when the woman would carry she picnic-basket to the big 
egg-shaped boulderstone beneath the bois-cano, Crab-o 
would crawl out from he hole to watch her and listen. But 
only close enough that he could hear the words of she beauti- 
ful, horrible song. 

By the time she waded back down the river to the place 
where she had left the washing it would all be dry on the 
one side. Now, very careful, she would turn all the garments, 
the sheets and towels and all the linens. And in truth there 
was such a quantity of laundry that by the time she could 
finish turning them over, the first ones would be crispy and 
dry on the other side too. Now she would fold up all the 
washing very careful. The white linen tablecloths, the white 
crocheted mantles for all the sideboards, the coverlets, and 
blankets, and pillowcases for all the many beds of the big 
house. And she would tie up everything together in a huge 
bundle in the white sheet. Now she would dress sheself back 
in all the clean white garments, the camisoles, the petticoats, 
the long Martinique dress dragging behind with all the frills. 
Until at last she had rolled up and clipped into place again 
in the garters she soft silk stockings, and she had bowtied 
again the ribbons on both she white alpagats. Now she would 
hoist the big bundle up on top she head, take up the empty 
picnic-basket hanging from the bend of she elbow, and she 
could begin she long, slow journey back and forth and back 
and forth along the path cut out in the side of the hill. Until 
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at long last, with the sun just disappearing behind the back 
of the mountain, the woman would reach she estate at the 
very top. 

And so time passed. Year after year it was just the same, 
until one day a tragedy befell the little Hindu girl of the 
village. She name was Moyen. And of all the many little girls 
of the village, Moyen was the most pure, and innocent, and 
the most beautiful of all the rest. She was tall and thin with 
big dark eyes, and rich masala skin, and she long black hair 
reaching in a single thick braid all the way down below she 
waist. This Moyen had only reached to she thirteenth year—no 
older than you sitting there in you schoolboy-shortpants— 
when one fateful day she lost both she mummy and she daddy 
in a distressing accident. Moyen’s daddy was up high in a 
tall coconut palm picking the nuts and throwing them down 
to she mummy collecting them below. All in a sudden the 
belt made from lianas that passed around he waist and the 
trunk of the palm burst, and poor Moyen’s daddy fell to the 
hard ground below. He was dead the same instant. But 
Johnny, this was only the first half of this terrible tragedy. 
Because Moyen’s mummy was so distressed now by the death 
of she husband, that she took away he sharp cutlass still 
clutching tight in the grip of he hand, and she passed the 
blade in a single quick slice across she throat! 

So now the people of the village had to look after this 
little orphan-child Moyen. They gave her all the care and 
devotion that they could afford, even sharing with her what 
little food they had for theyselves and they own children. 
Because Johnny, this little village hidden away behind Papa 
God's back—despite all the beauty of those green mountains, 
and the river, and the blue Caribbean Sea—this Blanchisseuse 
wasn’t no different from all the other little villages of the 
island. Just like all the rest the people of Blanchisseuse suffered 
from poverty too, and plenty hardship, struggling they best 
only to survive. Soon Moyen came to realize that in a village 
of so many hungry children, there was no room for an orphan- 
child like her. Moyen decided that she must find some way 
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to care for sheself and provide for she own food and shelter. 
That is when she thought up the idea to go and speak with 
the woman living in she big estate up at the top of the 
mountain. Because of course, this woman is all alone in the 
huge house, and she had all those trees laden with fruits of 
every kind that you could ever dream, with only her to eat 
them. Moyen made up she mind that despite the conse- 
quences of that cutlass tucked beneath she jackspaniard-nest, 
she must go and speak with her, and beg the woman to teach 
her to do the washing. In this way Moyen could exchange 
she labors for a place to live, and of course, some of those 
fruits only waiting on the trees to eat. 

But just like all the people of the village Moyen was 
terrified to confront this tall woman with she legendary cutlass. 
No one had ever dared to approach her before. Not in all 
the long history of the village—with only the one exception— 
and of course, everybody knew what happened to him. In 
truth, no one before had even mounted up the courage suffi- 
cient to mumble a quick “bon-dia” to this woman, and no 
one could say what might be she response. But after only a 
few weeks Moyen had grown so hungry, so miserable, and 
sad, and so distressed—that Moyen realized she didn’t have 
no choice a-tall. And that same evening, with she belly grum- 
bling after several days with scarce anything to eat—as soon 
as Moyen saw the woman begin to climb the trace leading 
up to she house, the big bundle of laundry toting as always 
up on top she head—Moyen went following behind her. 
She didn’t even know if the woman was aware that she was 
following behind. Not until they reached to the very top of 
the mountain, just there at the entrance to the tall iron gates. 
All in a sudden the woman turned around, so quick that 
Moyen almost bounced her up! She stood there staring down 
at the child from beneath she big bundle, she hands poised 
on she hips and a vex look on she face, with little Moyen 
only cowering below in the cold dark shadow of this woman. 

“Eh-eh!” she said. “What is it you following behind me 
for, child?” 
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Moyen could only look down at the ground at she dusty 
feet. She could only take in a deep breath, and mumble what 
it was she wanted. 

The woman didn’t answer fora long time. And the longer 
she waited, of course, the more terrified Moyen began to feel. 
She skinny arms and legs were trembling, when at last the 
woman took the bundle down from off she head. She let it 
drop to the ground with a loud poof! and a giant exhale of 
dust at little Moyen’s feet. 

“Take it up!” she said in a harsh voice. “I going to teach 
you to wash the clothes, and I going to give you a place 
to sleep.” 

Now the woman paused again. She slipped the bright 
cutlass out from beneath she jackspaniard-nest of hair, the 
empty picnic-basket dangling still from the bend of she other 
arm. Little Moyen could only take a step backward—she was 
ready to turn around quick and pelt back down the hill as 
fast as she could run—but the woman only raised she cutlass 
slowly up in the air. She pointed it up at the top of the big 
mango tree above they heads, the very limbs of the tree 
straining and ready to break for the quantity of fat eden- 
mangoes dangling from each of the branches. 

“You can eat all the mangoes you want from this tree,” 
the woman told her. “But you can’t eat the fruit of any other 
tree on this estate!” The woman paused again. “That is,” she 
said, “until you can guess my name. Every evening, when 
we reach to the entrance of this gate, I will give you three 
chances.” 

A smile burst out quick quick on little Moyen’s face, 
stretching one ear all the way to the next! Now she could 
dare to raise she head and look into the eyes of this woman. 

“Blanchisseuse!” she said in a loud voice. 

Now it was the woman who smiled for the first time. 
“That is the name of the village,” she said. “It is what the 
people call me. But it ain’t my name!” 

Moyen looked down at she feet again. And after a few 
deep breaths, she ventured a next guess. 
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“Miss April?” 

“No!” 

“Miss Betty-Lou?” 

“No!” she said, smiling still, and she slipped the cutlass 
again beneath she jackspaniard-nest of hair. The woman 
turned around, the empty picnic-basket hanging from one 
elbow with she arms cocked and testing against she hips, the 
ruffles of she Martinique dress dragging in the dust behind, 
and she walked down the long entrance to the house. Leaving 
Moyen there to struggle and strain with all she strength, only 
to hoist this bundle of washing up on top she head. At 
first Moyen took three dangerous steps backward—almost 
tumbling down over the side of the cliff behind her—before 
she could steady sheself, and she went stumbling after the 
woman. 

Now Moyen put away all the folded-up linens inside the 
tall cedar presses, she made back the big bed of this woman 
with the fresh-laundered sheets, the white wool blanket and 
a fresh white coverlet, and then all the many other beds of 
the big house, before she began to cover the side tables with 
they white crocheted mantles. And only after she had set the 
diningroom table with the clean white tablecloth, positioned 
all the porcelains, the crystal glasses and all the silvers—each 
setting with a clean white serviette—after all that, the woman 
at last led Moyen to the back of the house to show the child 
she room. Only a tiny bedroom no bigger than one of the 
closets of the big house, without even a window to look out 
from, a little iron cot in the corner covered over with a prickly 
coconut-fiber mattress. That room had belonged to one of 
the slaves of the old estate, long long before in the time of 
great prosperity. But Moyen didn’t even pause to contemplate 
the wretchedness of she little room. She didn’t even waste 
time to sit on the cot a moment to rest sheself. As soon as 
the woman turned to leave, Moyen took off hurrying out the 
back door of the kitchen, hurrying around the house in the 
direction of that mango tree in the front yard. Poor little 
Moyen was famished in truth! And of all the many fruits 
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on the big estate—all those sour-sweet king-oranges, and 
portugals, all the sweet pawpaws and all the rest—mangoes 
were the fruit Moyen loved to eat the most! Even if she could 
have had she choice of whatever of the fruits she wanted, 
Moyen knew good enough that those juicy eden-mangoes 
were just the fruit that she would have chosen. In addition, 
that mango tree seemed to have more fruits hanging from each 
of its branches than all the other trees of the estate together. 

First thing Moyen grabbed up two rockstones, and she 
pelted them one after the next up at the tree. And Johnny, 
that tree was so laden with fruits that in two seconds she was 
holding in she hands two of the fattest, prettiest mangoes 
you have ever dreamed of in all you life! Moyen bit into one 
straight away, ripping off the rosy skin in a long strip between 
she teeth. Now she bit and bit and bit into the smooth orange 
flesh—not even stopping to worry about the juice dribbling 
down she throat, and neck, and soaking up in all she coarse 
crocusssack-dress—with she budding little tot-tots poking out 
beneath. On the contrary, Moyen took the greatest of plea- 
sures in all that sweet sticky juice, bathing sheself down with 
it, biting and chewing and swallowing in such a great haste 
she scarce even gave sheself a chance to breathe. And after 
she devoured the flesh of those two mangoes, she sucked and 
sucked on the two oval-shaped seeds until they were nothing 
but a hairy kneecap-bone, tucked beneath each of she puffed- 
up cheeks. Moyen didn’t waste no time to pelt more rock- 
stones. Now she climbed up quick to the top of that mango 
tree, and she began to shake and shake with all she strength. 
And Johnny, little Moyen didn’t pause from she shaking 
before the ground beneath the tree was covered over with 
twenty or thirty big juicy mangoes! 

Moyen hurried back inside the house, she took up the 
small paring knife from the top drawer inside the kitchen, 
and she returned to the tree. After collecting up all those 
rosy mangoes in a neat pile like the vendors in Victoria market, 
all they fruits on display, Moyen sat sheself comfortable be- 
neath the tree, leaning she back against the smooth trunk. 
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Now little Moyen began to suck mangoes in truth! Now Moyen 
began, one by one, to cut off the fat mango cheeks at each 
side of the flat seeds. She would hold one of a cheeks like a 
small bowl in the palm of she hand, and she would slice a 
neat checkerboard pattern in the smooth, orange flesh. Now 
she would push up the cheek inside-out, with a star of perfect 
mango cubes protruding from the curl of skin. Now Moyen 
started to bite them off one by one—each perfect cube as 
sweet as a cube of sugar—swallowing them down and taking 
the greatest of pleasures in every juicy bite. And when she 
finished with each pair of cheeks, Moyen sucked the oval 
seeds until she had sucked them dry. 

After five or six of those big eden-mangoes Moyen had 
reached she limit. Still, she continued slicing off more cheeks. 
She continued criss-crossing the orange flesh, turning the rosy 
cheeks inside-out and biting off the cubes of flesh, until she 
had consumed the entire pale of mangoes. Sweet heart of 
Jesus! It had been so long since Moyen had eaten anything 
a-tall—so many days that she stomach had remained empty 
empty—in no time a-tall that first pile of mangoes was reduced 
to nothing more than a heap of rosy curls of mango skins, and 
a little graveyard of hairy kneecap-bones. And even though 
Moyen was plenty satisfied by now, she climbed up in the 
tree to shake down twenty or thirty more mangoes. 

All in a sudden Moyen realized she wasn’t feeling too 
good 4-żall. The poor child’s stomach was so full—so bloat- 
o with all those big lovely mangoes—that Moyen began to 
fear she belly might burst in truth. It was all she could manage 
to pull sheself up to she feet and stumble to the side of the 
cliff, just beyond the entrance to the tall gates. Not until she 
began to vomit over the side of the cliff, could the child feel 
any relief a-tall. And poor Moyen continued to vomit and 
vomit until she emptied out she stomach of every one of those 
mangoes she had just taken such a great pleasure in filling 
it up. Moyen felt so weak after all that vomiting, she only 
had the strength remaining to drag sheself back to she little 
coconut-fiber mattress—the woman didn’t even give her one 
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of the clean white sheets to cover it over—and little Moyen 
drifted off slowly to sleep, mumbling a curse that zever again 
would she eat another mango in all she life! 

Next morning, even before the sun could rise, the woman 
was there at she bedside shaking Moyen awake. The child 
was still very sick—so weak and dizzy she could scarcely stand 
on she trembling toothpick-legs to lift she crocusssack-dress 
up above she head—but the woman made Moyen strip the 
beds of all the sheets and coverlets and blankets just the same. 
She made Moyen strip the diningroom table of the big white 
cloth and all the serviettes, the white crocheted mantles on 
each of the presses and sideboards, and Moyen tied up every- 
thing in the huge white bundle. The woman watched as little 
Moyen struggled to hoist it up on top she head—not even 
offering the child a hand to assist her—with Moyen following 
as best she could toting the bundle behind. Back and forth 
and back and forth along the trace cut out in the side of the 
mountain, until at last they arrived at the banks of the river. 

Like a little acolyte attending the Dame Lorraine Bishop 
heself, little Moyen assisted the woman to strip off all she 
clothes. Standing on the tips of she toes to unbutton each of 
the shiny mother-of-pearl buttons, Moyen helped her off with 
the frilly Martinique dress, all the stiff crinoline petticoats 
one by one, the lace camisoles. She unclasped the corset, 
unclipped the garters, and she knelt in the grass at the feet 
of this woman to untie the silk ribbons of she alpagats, one 
slender ankle and then the next. And Johnny, when at last 
she stood before Moyen stripped down naked, even she was 
overwhelmed by the beauty of this woman. Now Moyen sat 
in the cool grass to watch the woman bathe sheself. Because 
in truth, even though she was all sticky-up from that mango 
juice on she skin, she crocusssack-dress stiff and scratchy and 
so uncomfortable, she was too tired to bathe sheself beside 
the woman. Too weak from all that vomiting of the previous 
evening, and too exhausted after that long walk down the 
mountain toting all that laundry. Moyen could only rest she- 
self a quiet moment while she had the chance. Because in 
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no time a-tall the woman was climbing out the river again, 
and now she began the lessons of how to wash the clothes. 

The woman instructed Moyen how to soap-down every- 
thing with the coconut-sandalwood soap, very careful and 
patient, garment by garment by garment. How to soak the 
clothes in the pool cut from the rocks, how to rinse them 
out. The woman instructed Moyen how to beat all the laundry, 
tha-wak tha-wack tha-wack against the rocks, before she 
showed Moyen how to spread everything on the bushes to dry. 

Now the woman took up she picnic-basket, she selected 
two ripe eden-mangoes to give Moyen, and she left her there 
with all the laundry to turn them over as soon as the top side 
was dry. By this time of course Moyen was so tired that all 
she wanted in the world was to close she eyes a second and 
rest sheself. And she wou/d have too if only she’d been able, 
because those two eden-mangoes were calling out to her so 
loud and boisterous, she could never even close she eyes for 
the stretch of a minute. Just the thought of that sticky, too- 
sweet orange flesh made she stomach turn inside-out nauseous 
again. But poor little Moyen was so hungry she could think 
of nothing else. She could only sit there in the grass staring 
at these two juicy mangoes holding in each of she hands, and 
after a time Moyen began to feel so sad and so desperate that 
she began to cry. At last she decided to take just one little 
bite—just one—and she tipped off a strip of the rosy skin, 
swallowing down a mouthful of the dripping flesh. 

Of course, after that first taste Moyen could never hold 
sheself back. She began to chew and suck and swallow as fast 
as she could manage, the juice dripping down she neck over 
she budding tot-tots, one fat mango and then the next. And 
of course, no sooner had all that too-sweet mango flesh filled 
up Moyen’s little stomach, when she began to feel sick again, 
and it was all she could managed to crawl on she hands and 
knees to the side of the river, and vomit it all straight back 
up. Fortunate for Moyen the egg-shaped boulderstone of this 
woman was up river from where she vomited the mangoes 
instead of down—because there was no way to know how the 
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woman would reprimand her if she saw all that nastiness 
floating past—and Moyen lay on she back on the cool grass 
beside the river. Dizzy and weak and so miserable, and at 
last she closed she eyes to cry sheself asleep. 

But the woman appeared in no time a-tall to reprimand 
her anyway, not for all the vomit, because she gave Moyen 
a proper cursing when she found all the laundry already dry 
on the one side. Now Moyen hurried to turn all the clothes, 
and when everything was crispy and dry, she helped the 
woman to fold it up. All the pillowcases and sheets and 
coverlets, the big white tablecloth and all the serviettes, and 
Moyen tied it all together in the big bundle. Now Moyen 
attended the woman to dress sheself, garment by garment, 
and she hurried to hoist the bundle up on top she head, 
stumbling behind the woman. Only when they reached to 
the very top of the mountain, there before the tall iron gates 
at the entrance to that estate, did the woman turn around 
to address her again. 

“Well Moyen,” she said, “you are getting thinner! Tell 
me what is my name?” 

Moyen could only stare down at the ground at she dusty 
feet. “Miss Clementina?” she questioned. 

“No!” 

“Miss Dorothy?” 

“No!” 

“Miss Elizabeth-May?” 

“No!” 

The woman smiled again, she two hands poised on she 
hips, and she turned around again to walk in the direction 
of the big house. 

Every evening it was the very same thing, the moment 
they reached to the tall rusty gates: 

“What is my name, Moyen? You are getting thinner!” 

“Miss Josephine?” 

“No!” 

“Miss Mary?” 

“No!” 
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“Miss Rosita?” 

“No!” 

And Moyen would look up at all those lovely, sickening 
eden-mangoes dangling from the tree just behind the gates. 
She would shake she head, and she would go to she bed 
hungry again. 

Soon Moyen had learned to wash the clothes every bit as 
well as the woman. She was just as careful, and she took the 
same pains with all the soaping and rinsing and the beating 
against the rocks. Now the woman had nothing to do a-tall, 
once she had bathed sheself and rubbed she skin to glistening 
with the coconutoil, nothing but sit beneath the yellow poui 
beside the river and observe Moyen going about she labors. 
Soon the woman became so bored with sheself in truth— 
sitting there only waiting for lunch to come so she could wade 
up the river to she egg-shaped boulderstone—she decided to 
take the first of she lovers. 

She pondered about it the whole night long, and the next 
morning, as Moyen followed behind her toting the bundle of 
Jaundry—just as they were passing the last little board house 
of the village—the woman paused for a moment, and she 
entered into the shop of Mr Chan the Chinee grocer. She 
slipped she cutlass out from beneath the jackspaniard-nest of 
hair, and she pointed it down at Mr Chan, sitting there on 
he little cedar-wood stool behind the counter. Mr Chan was 
at that very moment handing over a package of saltprunes 
he had just finished ringing on the register for Mistress Myrtle, 
but he jumped up straight away just the same. Mr Chan 
didn’t even pause to lock the door of he grocery behind him! 
He took off hurrying before Moyen and the woman along 
the trace—with a little assistance from the sharp cutlass poking 
every few steps in he skinny yellow bamsee—s¢raight to the 
banks of the river. Only when they arrived did Mr Chan realize 
he was still clutching the cellophane package of saltprunes in 
he trembling hands. These he began now to eat—one after 
the next in a great hurry—because that was the only way he 
could think to calm he nerves, while Moyen assisted the 
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woman to take off she clothes. And Mr Chan was still sucking 
the last of those saltprunes when the woman ascended the 
bank of the river again after she bath. Now, while Moyen 
busied sheself with all the washing, the woman directed Mr 
Chan to a private place beneath the huge banyan tree. There 
in a gully of moist leafy ferns, in the privacy beneath that 
banyan tree, the woman exercised Mr Chan until it was time 
for lunch, and there wasn’t a sémg/e jook remaining in he 
hard yellow bamsee! Of course, those three or four wadjanks 
fortunate enough to find theyselves hiding up at the top of 
that same banyan, were so distracted by this bird’s-eye view of 
all the pumping, and thumping, and boisterous ha-rumping 
going on below in the gully of soft ferns, that it was all they 
could manage to hang on tight with they left hand—while 
still taking good advantage of they right—and not tumble 
out the tree 4o-doops flat on top them! 

The following morning, a Tuesday, the woman stopped 
at the house of Pierre the French tobacco-planter. Wednesday 
morning was Ram-sol the Hindu roti-man. And Thursday 
morning was Orinoco, the Amerindian hunter from the rain- 
forests of Venezuela. Every day the woman chose a different 
race and ancestry, a different color of skin and texture of hair 
and scent beneath he arms, so as never to become bored with 
sheself again, waiting beside the river for Moyen to finish the 
washing. And of course, just as you have already supposed, 
at the end of the week, early on that Sunday morning, the 
woman didn’t have zo choice remaining but to slip she cutlass 
out from beneath she jackspaniard-nest of hair, and point it 
down at Ernesto, the Yankee tourist from the windy plains 
of Illinois. This Ernesto was an adventurer, a collector of all 
kinds of wild specimens from the tropical forest. So he had 
brought with him he net, he tin of mosquito-spray and he 
tall rubber boots—he big magnifying glass and he bottle full 
to the brim with sugatcubes—only in hopes of capturing 
for heself the very rare blue-murmerer mariposa, and so to 
complete he collection. At least, that was he zztentions. Until 
that fateful Sunday morning, when the woman waylaid Er- 
nesto from he bright mariposas. 
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Of course, what the woman appreciated most about all 
she vast variety of lovers wasn’t only the range and shape and 
size of they crab-os—that would be obvious enough—but in 
addition, she took a very keen interest in the particular verbal 
response each of them made at the moment of he greatest 
excitement. Because besides being what is sometimes referred 
to in the islands as a “backyard-scientist,” this woman was 
also a little bit of an apprentice Ænguist on top. So with all 
the dedication and control of a careful scientific investigation, 
she set sheself to discover the precise correlation between 
the two. 

For example, Mr Chan the Chinese grocer. He had, just 
as you would expect, a corkscrew crab-o. And at the moment 
of he profound excitement he would baw! out a cry like a 
kung-fu fighter letting loose a series of chops: 

ha-chong! ha-chong! ha-chong! 
Felix the African fisherman, by contrast, had the most healthy 
specimen of them all. He crab-o would stand up tall and 
thick and very proud, and at the moment of he climax, he 
would let loose a series of deep solemn drumbeats. Just like 
he is back at home beating out a message on he conga: 
bom! bom! bom! bom! 
Clifton the English merchant, on the other hand, had a crab-o 
that curved hard to the right, and at the precise moment of 
he orgasm, he would begin to giggle uncontrollable. Whereas 
Pierre the Frenchman curved radical to the left, and of course, 
at the moment of he supreme passion he would begin very 
sentimental to weep. Ram-sol the Hindu roti-man had a long 
thin crab-o reaching down between he knees, unless of course 
it was standing up almost to touch he nose, and he would 
let loose a deep 
ommmmm! 
just at the appropriate moment. Salman the Muslim of course 
had a ctab-o much the same—except not so extreme in the 
length nor meager in circumference—and just as you would 
expect, he would always offer up he prayer of thanksgiving: 
ah-lah! ab-lah! ah-lah! 
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Orinoco the Amerindian hunter had a short thick crab-o with 
a wide girth like the ones you see in the paintings of Las 
Casas and the Spanish Captains, and at the height of he 
profound passion, he would let loose a bawl like a Warrahoon 
spying a quenk: 

ay-ay-ay-ay-ay! 

But the Yankee tourist from the windy plains of Illinois, 
this Ernesto, he had the saddest little crab-o of them all. 
Neither was it corkscrew, nor curving, nor short-and-thick 
nor tall-and-long. Neither was it pudgy, nor pickle-shaped, 
nor with a pointy head nor even a flat. On the contrary, the 
ctab-o of this Ernesto was short and squat and very scrawny- 
looking, and to tell the truth, it put you very much in mind 
of the eraser end of a pencil. But this wasn’t even the most 
peculiar trait of Ernesto the mariposa-collector. The funniest 
thing—and just the opposite of anything that you would 
expect—was that when 4e reached to the moment of he 
extreme excitement, instead of keeping he mouth shut consid- 
ering especially the proportions of he little business, he would 
make mote noise than all the rest together. And in the midst 
of a restful, peaceful Sunday morning! So much noise and 
confusion that the first time she heard it, the woman was 
afraid he had burst the little purple vein at the side of the 
pencil-eraser. Just at the profound instant, just when you 
would expect him to hold he tongue, Ernesto would start up 
singing at the top of he voice—even to drown out all the 
hallelujahs of Jehovah the Almighty Conquerer just up the 
road—singing loud and patriotic for all the world to hear: 

God bless A-mer-t-ca! 

Land that I love! 

Stand beside her! 

And guide her! 
and so on and so forth until the woman had no choice a-tall 
but to quick scrape off a handful of moss from the bottom 
of the boulderstone beside her, and to stuff it inside he mouth! 

Meantime poor little Moyen had scarce any chance to 
listen to all this singing. All this dramatic conga-beating, and 
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ptaise-giving, and all the rest that was the pleasures of this 
woman, and she scientific-linguistic investigations. Moyen was 
much too busy beside the river struggling with all the clothes. 
And even if she could have listened with half-an-ear to all 
this confusion, she was far too distracted by the loud grum- 
bling inside she own belly. All the time that Moyen was busy 
washing and ¢ha-wacking and fussing over all the laundry, 
she could think of nothing more than all those fruits on the 
estate that the woman wouldn’t permit her to eat. All those 
pom-see-tays and pomeracs and barbadines. All the grape- 
fruits and caimets and pinefruits, and on and on until she 
could no longer bear the pain in she belly, and she would 
begin again to cry. And it was late one afternoon, when she 
had finished scrubbing the clothes and spreading them all 
out on the grass—and she was waiting for them to dry with 
the woman and Mr Chan making every kind of obscene kung- 
fu chop in the gully with all the ferns—that Moyen became 
so sad and distressed, she began to wade up the river to escape 
all that terrible Aa-chung! ha-chung! ha-chung! 

Moyen climbed up to rest sheself on the big white boul- 
derstone in the shape of an ostrich-egg, cool beneath the 
shade of the bois-cano. Of course, no sooner had she sat 
sheself down when Crab-o appeared, side-stepping from out 
the hole beneath the rock. He sat there watching up at Moyen, 
and after a time he realized that this poor little girl was 
weeping. And of course, being as sensitive and tender of 
feelings as Crab-o was, in no time a-tall Ae started up weeping 
just the same. So there the two of them sat, tears rolling 
down they cheeks, until at last Crab-o raised he voice. 

“Why are you crying little girl?” he asked her. 

Moyen, of course, paid him no mind a-tall, knowing 
good enough—even in all she innocence—that crab-os can 
do plenty plenty things, but they can zever talk. 

“Tell me what is the matter,” he said again. And this time 
Moyen realized that is was Crab-o, in truth, who had spoken. 

“Oh Crab-o,” Moyen sighed, "you know the woman liv- 
ing in the big house up on top the mountain?” And Crab-o 
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nodded he head. “Well, she won’t give me none of the fruits 
of the estate unless I can guess she name, and | don’t know 
she name, Crab-o. Nobody knows she name! I have asked in 
the village, I have asked all around, and nobody knows!” 

Crab-o had already spied those two lovely eden-mangoes 
beside Moyen on the rock, because of course, that was he 
favorite fruit too. “So what about those mangoes?” he 
asked her. 

“Oh,” Moyen sighed again, ”I can’t eat no more mangoes! 
That is the only fruit the woman would let me eat, and I 
have eaten so many mangoes I feel to die!” 

“Well,” Crab-o said, sniffing still. “You can dry you tears 
little girl. Because J will tell you the woman’s name. But you 
can never tell her where you heard it from,” Crab-o warned. 
“And you must be very careful, you mustn’t guess it 
straight away!” 

Now it was Moyen who nodded she head, and she offered 
Crab-o the two rosy mangoes. 

“She name,” Crab-o said, raising he head up tall and 
smiling, “is Yan-killi-ma, Kutti-gu-ma, Yan-killi-ma, Nag- 
wa-kittt.” 

So Moyen, smiling sheself now for the first time in weeks 
and weeks, jumped down from the rock and hurried sheself 
back down the river. And that evening, when they reached 
to the top of the mountain at the end of the day, just before 
the tall iron gates, the woman turned around to face her again: 

“You are getting thinner, Moyen! Tell me what is my 
name?” 

This time Moyen put down the bundle of clothes she was 
toting on top she head. She paused a long minute, and she 
scrunched up she pretty little face like if she was concentrating 
good and hard. Then at last she answered: 

“Miss Ruthy?” 

“No!” 

Moyen paused again. “Miss Xena?” 

“No!” 

This time Moyen paused even longer. She shook she head 
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again and again. At last she raised she big dark eyes to look 
up at the woman. “I know what it is,” she said. “It’s Yan- 
killi-ma, Kutti-gu-ma, Yan-killi-ma, Nag-wa-kitti!” 

All in a sudden the smile disappeared from the woman’s 
face. The burned saffron skin of she cheeks turned to a crimson 
brighter than those mangoes dangling from the tree above 
she head. All ina sudden the woman went vie-kee-vie in truth! 
She could never Ge/eve this child had guessed she name. 

“I know who told you,” she bawled. “I know who told 
you. Crab-o told you my name! Crab-o told you my name!” 

And with that the woman pulled out the shiny cutlass 
from beneath she jackspaniard-nest-—with Moyen thinking 
of course she was coming after Aer, ready to turn around 
quick and run for all she life—but the woman only passed 
her straight, continuing in a hurry on down the hill. Leaving 
Moyen there, of course, to eat any kind of fruit that she 
heart desired. 

The woman walked all the way down to the banks of the 
fiver again. By this time twilight was just beginning to fall, 
turning the green river to a sheet of rippling gold. Crab-o 
had just finished consuming the very last morsel of sweet 
mango flesh. Because just like little Moyen, the first time she 
tasted those ripe juicy mangoes, Crab-o could never stop 
eating until he had eaten them both, he belly ready to burst. 
Now he heard the woman singing again, as she came wading 
up the river toward the egg-shaped stone: 

Crab-o, Crab-o 
Se-set-ou dit-ou 
Ma-qua-nom! 

This, of course, was the local patois that Crab-o could 
understand as good as any of us. The woman was saying that 
she knew perfectly well who had given away the name. So 
Crab-o was thinking to escape inside he hole first thing. But 
in truth he was feeling so full and lazy after eating those two 
huge mangoes, that he paused a moment to take a deep 
breath and gather up he strength. By the time Crab-o saw 
the flash of the woman’s cutlass it was too late. Crab-o entered 
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heself backwards inside he hole like he always did, but he 
was so big and bloated after eating so much mango, so fat 
and chuff-chuff, that no matter ow hard he pushed and 
shoved and strained, he could never fit heself back inside he 
hole. Still, he pushed and he shoved and he strained, strug- 
gling with all he strength to squeeze heself back inside. And 
in truth Crab-o managed—all except for he head—protruding 
out from the top of the hole. 

With one quick slice of she cutlass the woman chopped 
it off! It was too late for Crab-o, there wasn’t nothing he 
could do, and he had lost he head forever. 

So the story goes 
Everyone knows 
Headless Crab-o stayed 
With only a back 
Crick-crack! 

But this story is not yet finished as you might believe. 
Because even that revenge on Crab-o could never satisfy the 
anger of this woman. She remained sitting up in she bed the 
whole night stewing, beating she fist against the pillow and 
cursing, and the next morning, a Monday morning, she was 
still in a terrible rage. Still vex and hot-up with sheself when 
Mr Chan appeared unsuspecting from behind he gru-gru 
bush, finishing off the last of he cellophane package of salt- 
prunes—he crab-o standing up tall in the air with a big smile 
on he face—tready for he day of adventures. But Johnny, there 
wasn’t no smile on the face of this woman a-tall. She took 
only ove look—and without even pausing to consider the 
consequences—she slipped she cutlass out from beneath she 
jackspaniard-nest. In one clean swipe the woman decapitated 
the head of 4e crab-o too! All that remained of poor Mr 
Chan’s crab-o was the wrinkled skin at the end like a turtle- 
neck jersey, with no head remaining to poke out from the 
neck a-tall! 

Of course, the anger of this woman still had not subsided 
by the following morning, a Tuesday, and she performed the 
same unsuspecting decapitation on Felix the African fisher- 
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man. The next day was Wednesday, and it was the beheading 
of the Englishman Clifton. Thursday morning was Pierre the 
Frenchman, Friday Ram-sol the Hindu roti-man, and Satur- 
day of course was Orinoco the Amerindian hunter. 

Even when Sunday morning arrived at the end of the 
week, the woman was still too vex to relax sheself. Ernesto 
the Yankee tourist appeared from behind he loveluck bush, 
wearing nothing a-tall but he tall rubber boots and a big 
smile on he face, he mariposa net and bottle of sugarcubes 
in each of he hands. The woman reached straight away for 
she cutlass, ready to perform the final beheading like all 
the rest. And she wou/d have too—for a moment she even 
considered asking to borrow he magnifying glass so as to 
perform the operation proper—but the truth was that when 
she bent over to inspect he little pencil-eraser, poking out so 
sad between he two fuzzy quail eggs, something touched the 
heart of this woman. She realized, of course, that if she 
performed this final decapitation, poor Ernesto the mariposa- 
collector wouldn’t have hardly nothing remaining of he little 
crab-o a-tall. It would be the same old story all over again of 
Hax the butcher, and in truth the woman could never live 
with that one on she conscience again. 

Meantime Ernesto took only ove glance at the face of this 
woman—not to mention she long silver cutlass raised high 
in the air, ready to swipe off its final decapitation—and he 
dropped he net and he glassbottle of sugarcubes, he knapsack 
and all he mariposa-catching equipment the same instant. 
Instead, he grabbed on with both hands clutching tight to 
the real ptize—which was nothing other than he scrawny little 
ctab-o—and he took off running to catch the first American 
Airlines flight, straight back to the windy plains of Illinois. 

That, of course, was a fortunate thing for us too. Even 
though of a// the crab-os in all the world, the Yankee one is 
the only crab-o with a head still poking out from its turtle- 
neck jersey. Because despite that Ernesto didn’t return to 
Illinois with he prize blue-murmerer mariposa as was he inten- 
tions, he brought back with him something of far greater 
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importance. In addition to he little pencil-eraser: it is the 
very same tale that you have just finished hearing. 

Johnny, you can finish the ending of this story just as 
easy as me. Because everybody knows that this Ernesto isn’t 
only a great adventurer, a collector of wild specimens from 
out the tropical forest, but he is also a very famous American 
author too. And in time Ernesto wrote out this story of how 
he had survived he adventure in the jungles of the savage 
Caribbean, without losing he head like all the rest. Of course, 
Ernesto could only relate he tale with all those same careful, 
real-life newspaper details that have become the trademark 
of all the famous Yankee writers. Including not only the 
precise proportions of he owz little crab-o, but also the crab- 
os of Mr Chan the Chinee grocer. Of Orinoco the Amerindian 
hunter. He told them about Clifton the English merchant, 
and Pierre the French tobacco-planter. He painted out for 
them faithful word-pictures of the crab-os of Salman the Muslim, 
and Ram-sol the Hindu roti-man. And of course, he could 
never leave out the dangerous dimensions of Felix the African 
fisherman! To finish things off Ernesto gave he story a title with 
lots of intrigue and drama to make sure it would be a best- 
seller, even though he title, just like all he others, was exactly 
the opposite of what the tale was telling: The Sad Story of 
the Savage American Practice of Circumcision. 

The result, Johnny, was everything that you would expect. 
And it has brought the biggest boom ever to we tourist indus- 
try. Because in no time a-tall the who/e of America was telling 
this story too, even despite its confusing backwards title. In 
no time a-tall even the travel brochures began to include—just 
beside the pictures of golden parrots, and green monkeys, 
and sparkling white beaches—precise descriptions of what, 
today, has become the most cherished of a// we national 
treasures. Johnny, it is none other than you own decapitated 
Caribbean crab-o. 
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Collaborative in New York City. 

Sarah Messer is a 1999 recipient of an NEA fellowship in poetry. Her 
memoir, Red Place, will be published next year. 

Robert Richman is the author of Vozce on the Wind. 

Brian Swann’s most recent book is Wearing the Morning Star: Native 
American Song-Poems. 

Baron Wormser’s fifth book of poetry, Mulroney and Others, is forth- 
coming. 


INTERVIEWS 


Christopher Bigsby (Arthur Miller) is the author of more than twenty-five 
books on British and American drama, and the coeditor of Cambridge 
History of American Theatre. He is a professor of American Studies and 
Director of the Arthur Miller Center at the University of East Anglia 
in England. 

Elizabeth Gaffney (David McCullough) is a fiction writer and translator 
and the Editor at Large of The Paris Review. 

Shusha Guppy (Tahar ben Jelloun) is the London Editor of The Paris 
Review. 

Ben Howe (David McCullough) is a journalist and an Advisory Editor of 
The Paris Review. 
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Anthony Haden-Guest (Ashley Bickerton), a Special Consultant to The 
Paris Review, is the author of The Last Party: Studio 54 and the Culture 
of the Night and True Colors: the Real Life of the Art World. 

Gary Hume’s paintings are currently on display at the Brooklyn Museum 
of Art in Sensation: Young British Artists from the Saatchi Collection. He 
is represented by the Matthew Marks Gallery in New York City. 

Alex Van Rensselaer lives in Santa Monica, CA. 
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